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CHAPTEE I 


SEETOH OF MAOAULA.T’S UFE UF TO THE FALL OF THE 
ASMINISTBATIOK OF LOBD UELBOUBNE 


(ad 1800—1841 ) 



/C 

1 / / 


The prospenty which attended Macaulay all through life 
may he said to have begun with the moment of his hirth. 
Of all good gifts which it is m the power of fortune to 
hestow, none can suipass the being horn of wise, honour- 
able, and tender parents and this lot fell to him. He 
came of a goqdjtoclc, though not of the kmd most recog- 
5?2®d_hy Colleges, of Arms Descended from_Sl!otoh 
Presbyte nans — minisjers many of them — on lus father’s, 
side, and from a Quaker family on his mother’s, ho pro-" 
bably united as many guarantees of “good birth” in the 
^ moral sense of the words, as could be found m these islands 
atlihe beginning of the century. His mother (nee Selma 
Mills) appears to have been a woman of warm-hearted 
and affectionate temper, yet clear-headed and firm withal, 
and with a good eye for the mfiuences which go to tlie 
formation of character Though full of a young mother’s 
natural pnde at the talent and mental precocity of her 
eldest son, the subject of this volume, Thomas Babing- 
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ton Slacaulay (bom October 25, 1800), die was wise 
enough to esobew even the semblance of spoilmg. The 
boy found, like many studious children, that he coaid 
spend his tune with more pleasure, and probably with more 
profit, in reading at home than in lessons at school, and 
consequently exerted daily that passive resistance against 
^ leaving home which many mothers have not the strength 
j! -io’'oTeicome Mrs Macaulay always met appeals grounded 
‘on the unfavourableness of the weather, with the stoical 
answer ; “ ISTo, Tom . if it r ams ca ts and dogs y ou shall go ” 
As a mere infant, his knowledge, and his power of work- 
, mg it up mto hterary form, were equally extraordmary. 
^ ' 'Compositions m prose and verse, histones, epics, odes, and 
hymns flowed with equal freedom, and correctness m 
point of language, from hm facile pen He was regarded, 
as he well deserved to be, as a prodigy, not only by his 
parents, but by others who mi^t be presumed to be less 
partial critics hirs Harmah More, who m certam circles 
almost assumed the character of a female Dr Johnson, and 
director of taste, pronounced little Macaulay’s hymns 
“ qmte extraordmaiy for such a baby ” The wise mother 
treasured these thing s m her hearty but carefully shielded 
her child fiom the corrupting influences of early flattery 
“Ton will beheve,” she wntes, “that we never appear 
to regard anythmg he does as -anythmg more than a 
X schoolboy’s amusement” Genume maternal tenderness, 
without a trace of weak mdulgence, seems to have 
marked this excellent woman’s treatment of her children. 
"When once he fell ill at school, she came and nursed 
him with such affection that years afterwards he referred 
to the circumstance with vivid emotion — 

There is nothing I remember with so much pleasure as the 
tame when you nursed me at Aspenden How sick and sleepless 
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and weak I was, lying in Bed, when I was told that yon were 
come How well I rememher with what an ecstasy of joy I saw 
that face approaching me, The sonnd of your voice, ^e touch 
of yonr hand, are present to me now, and will be, I trnst in 
God, to tny last hour 

But many a devoted mother could watch hy the sick-hed 
of her son for weeks without sleep, who would not have 
the courage to keep him up to a hi^ s^ndard of hterary^c//' 
performance TVlien he was not yet thirteen she wrote to 
him — 

I know you write with great ease to yonrself, and would rather 
write ten poems than prune one All yonr pieces are much 
mended after a httle reflection , therefoie, take yonr sohtary 
walks and think over each separate thing. Spare no time or 
trouble, and render each piece as perfect as yon can, and then 
leave the event without one anxious thought I have always 
admired a saying of one of the old heathen philosophers , when 
a fnend was condoling with him that he so well deserved of the 
gods, and yet they did not shower their favonrs on him as on 
some others less worthy, he answered, “ 1 will continue to deserve 
well of them ” So do you, my dearest 

Deep, sober, clear-eyed love watched over Macaulay’s 
childhood His mother hvcd long enough to see her son 
on the high road to honour and fame, and died almost 
immediately after he had made his first great speech on 
the Eefoxm Bill in 1831 

His father, Zachary, was a man cast in an heroic mould, 
who reproduced, one might surmise, the moral features of 
some stem old Scotch Covenanter among his ancestors, and 
never quite fitted into the age m which it was his lot to live 
There was a latent faculty in lum w’hich, in spite of his 
long and laborious Me, he was never able completely to 
unfold A silent, austere, earnest, patient, enduring man. 
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almost Tvliolly without the gift of speech, and the power 
of uttering the deep, involved thought that was in Tiim — 
a man after Carlyle’s own heart, if he could have seen 
anythmg good in e mancip ator of negroes A feel- 
ing of respect hordermg on reverence is excited by the 
little we know of Macaulay’s father — his piety, his zeal, his 
seU-sacnfice to the cause to which he devoted his mmd, 
body, and estate , even the gloom and moroseness of his 
latter years, all pomt to a character of imer fibre and 
loftier stram, many might he disposed to think, than that 
of his eloquent and hnlhant son. There are parallel cases 
on record of men endowed with over-abundance of thought 
andfeehng, for which they never find adequate e:q)ression, 
who have had sons in whose case the spell which sealed 
their own bps to silence is broken — sons who can find 
ready utterance for the burden of thought which lay im- 
prisoned in their sires, partly because they were not 
overfull, as their fathers were. Diderot was such a case 
He always said that he was not to he compared to his 
father, the cutler of Langres , and declared he was never so 
pleased in his life as when a fellow-townsman said to him, 
“ Ah, M. Diderot, you are a very famous man, hut you 
wiU never he half the man your father was ” Carlyle 
always spoke of his father m similar language But the 
^ closest analogy to the two hlacaulays is that of the two 
Miraheaus, the prahh ed, pl(^ **Ji iend of man,” and the 
errat ic genius, the orator Gabnelle Honors It is certainly 
I “a hlreupss in unlikeness” of no common kind; and 
i nothing can he more dissimilar than the two pairs of men , 
t hut the similanty of relation of elder to younger in the 
^ two cases is all the more remarkable 

In this grave, well-ordered home Macaulay passed a 
happy childhood He had three brothers and five sisters. 
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all his juniors, and for them he always felt a fraternal 
affection which bordered on a ps^on His tnals, as^, 
already imphed, commenced when he had to leave his 
hooks, his parents, and his playmates for a distant school 
in the neighbourhood of Cambndge. Time never seems 
to have completely assuaged his home-sickness , and his 
letters to his mother express m a style of precocious 
maturity, the artless yearnings and affectionate gnef of a 
child Hothing more dutiful, tender, and mtelhgent, can 
well he conceived His second half-year seems to have 
been even more painful to hear than the first, his bio- 
grapher, ivill not print the letter he wrote immediately after 
his return to school at the end of the summer hohdays — 
it would ho “ too cruel” This is the second — ^wntten two 
months before he had ended his thirteenth year — 

Shelford, August 14, 1813 

Mt nEAB jJlAiiA, — must confess that I have been a httle 
disappointed at not receivmg a letter from home to-day I hope, 
honerer, for one to-morrow My spirits are far more depressed 
by leaving home than they were last half-year Everything 
bnngs home to my recollection Everything I read, or see, or 
hear bnngs it to my mind. Yon told me I should he happy 
-when I once came here, hut not an houi passes in which I do not 
shed tears at thinking of home Eveij hope, however unlikely 
to be realized, affords me some small consolation The 
morning on which I went, you told me that possibly I might 
come home before the holidays If you can confirm that hope, 
believe me when I assure you there is nothing which I would 
not give for one instant's sight of home Tell me in your next, 
expressly, if you can, whether or no there is any likelihood of my 
coming home before the holidays If I could gam Papa’s leave, 

I should select my birthday, October 25, as the time which I 
should wish to spend at that home which absence renders still 
dearer to me I thmk I see you sitting by Papa just after his 
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dinner, reading my letter, and turning to him with an inquisi- 
tive glance at the end of the paragraph. I think, too, that I 
see his expressive shake of the head at it. O, may I he mis- 
taken ! You cannot conceive what an alteration a &Tonrable 
answer wonld produce on me. If your approbation of my request 
depends upon my advancing m study, I will work like a cart- 
horse. If yon sbonld refuse it, yon will depnve me of the most 
pleasing illusion which I ever experienced in my life Pray do 
not fail to write speedily — ^Yonr dntifnl and affectionate son, 

T B Macaulay 


The urgent and pathetic appeal -was not successful The 
stem father did shake his head as the hoy had feared, 
and the " pleasing illusion ” was not realized. 

His school, though a private one, was of a superior kind 
There he laid the foundation of his future scholarship 
But what surpnses most, is that in the midst of the usually 
engrossing occupation of a diHgent schoolboy, with his 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, he found'time to gratify 
that insatiable thirst for European hterature which he 
retained through life Before he was fifteen we find him 
recommending his mother to read Boccacio, at least in 
Dryden’s metncal version, and weighing him against 
•jTphaucer, to whom he "infinitely prefers him” This 
^ shows,' at any rate, that no Pu ntamc surveill ance directed 
his choice of books. The fault seems to have been rather 
the other way, and he enjoyed an excess of hberty, in 
being allowed to indulge almost without restramt his 
strong partiahty for the lighter and more attractive 
forms of literature, to the neglect of austerer studies 
Poetry and prose fiction remamed through life Macaulay’s 
favourite readmg And there is no evidence that he at 
any time was ever submitted by his teachers or himself, to 
a mental disciphne of a more braci ng kmd. His father 
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apparently considered that the formation of his son’s mind, 
was no part of his duty. Engrossed in his crusade against 
davery, in which cause “ he laboured as men labour for 
the honours of a profession, or for the subsistence of their 
children,” he left the mental trainmg of young Macaulay 
to hired teachers — except in one particular, which will he 
readily divine d. The principles of evangehc d rehgmn 
' inculcated with more zeal and persistence than 

t^discretion It is the ever-recumng error of old and' 
senous mmds, to thmk that the loftier news of life and 
duty, the moral hehefs which they themselyes, in the 
, course of years, after a long expenence, perhaps of a very 
V*dilforent code of ethic^ have acquired, can he transplanted 
, ^hy prece pt, full-groira and vigorous, into the mmds of the 
*' * ■'** young The man of fifty, forgettmg his own youth, or 
rememhermg it only wifii horror, wishes his son to think 
^ .I'and feel and act as he does himself. He should wish 
^ him the lapguid pulse and faihng vigour of decay at the 

' ^ same time In any case, the attempt to impart “vital 
rehgion” to Macaulay signally failed, and possibly was 
the induect cause of the markedly unspintual tone of his 
wntmgs, and of his resolute silence on questions of ulti- 
mate hehefs The son’s taste for poetry, novels, and 
“ worldly hterature ” produced a suspicious queioilousness 
in the elder Macaulay, which cannot easily he excused 
He hstened with a too mdulgent ear to vague complamts 
agamst his sou’s carnage and conversation, demanding 
answers to the anonymous accusations, m a tone httle 
calculated to mspne sympathy It says very much for 
Macaulay’s sweetness of character, that he was never soured 
or estranged from his father by this mjudioious treatment 
On the contrary, he remained a loyal and dutiful son, under 
tnals, as we shall see, of no common severity 
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In OctoTaer, 1818, he went as a commoner to Tnmiy 
College, Cambndge Neither his taste nor his acquire- 
ments were fitted to win him distmction in the special 
studies of the place In his boyhood he liad shown a 
transient hkmg for mathematics , but this had given way 
to an intense repugnance for exact science “I can scarcely 
hear,” he says in a letter to his mother, “to write on mathe- 
matics, or mathematicians Oh i for words to express my 
abomination of that science, if a jiame sacred to the useful 
and emhelhshing arts may he apphed to the perception and^' 
recollection of certain properties in numbers and figures. 
Oh I that I had to learn astrology, demonology, or school 
divinity. ... Oh to change Cam for Isis ” His mchna- 
tion was wholly for hterature Unfortunately according 
to the regulations then m force a mmim um of honours 
in mathematic^ was an indispensable condition for com- 
petmg for the Chancellor’s medals — the test of classical 
proficiency before the institution of the classical tnpos . 
Macaulay failed even to ohtam the lowest place among 
the Jumor Optimes, and was, what is called m Univer- 
sity parlance, gulphed. Hut he won the prize for Latm 
declamation, he twice gamed the Chancellor’s medals for 
English verse, and by wmmng a Craven scholarship he 
sufSciently proved his classical attainments "Why he was 
not sent to Oxford, as it seems he would have preferred, 
does not appear. Probably religious scruples on his 
father’s part had some thin g to do with the choice of a 
University. Otherwise, Oxford would have appeared to 
offer obvious advantages to a young man with his bent 
His disproportionate partiality for the hghter sides of 
, hterature met with no corrective at Cambndge As he 
Muld not assimil ate the jnathematical trainmg, he prac- 
tically got very httle The poets, orators, and histonans. 
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read -with a view chiefly to their language, formed a very 
imperfect discipline for a mind in irhich fancy and imagi- 
nation rather needed the cnrb_&an the spur A course 
of ivhat at Oxford is technically called “science,” even as 
then understood, irouldhave been an mvaluable gymnastic 
for Macaulay, and ironld have strengthened faculties m 
his nund, which as a matter of fact never received adequate 
culture. We shall have repeated occasion m subsequent 
chapters to notice his want of philosoph ic grasp, his ^ad^ 
and dislike of arduous speculation, his deficient courage 
m facmg mtellectual problems It is not probable that 
any education would have made him a deep and vigorous 
thinker j but we can hardly doubt that a more austere 
trauung would at least have preserved bun from some of 
the errors mto which he habitually fell 
As it was, not Cambridge studies but Cambridge society 
left a mark on his nund. Genial and frank, and with an 
unlimited passion and talent for talk, he made troops of 
fnends, and before he left tbe University had acquired a 
reputation as one of the best conversationists of the day 
He met his equals m the Colendges, Hyde and Charles 
Vilhers, Eomilly, Praed, and in one case his supenor m 
verbal dialectics, Charles Austin, of whom Mill in one '' 
sentence has drawn such a powerful sketch* “The im- 
pression which he gave was that of boundless strength, 
together mth talents which, combmed with such apparent 
force of will and character, seemed capable of dominatmg 
the world ” Of their wit combats a story is told, wlueh 
shghtly savours of mj*thus, how at Bowood the two Can- 
tabs got engaged m a discussion at breakfast, and such 
was the splendour and copiousness of their talk, that the 
whole company m the house, “ ladies, artists, pohticians, 
dmers-out,” hstened entranced till it was time to dress for 
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diimer. It is needless to say that hlacaulay shone among 
the hnghtestin the Union Dehatmg Society. Thus those 
faculties 'which were naturally strong were made stronger, 
those which were naturally weak received httle or no 
exercise. 

After hterature, Macaulay’s strongest taste was for poh- 
tics. His father’s house at Clapham was a common meet- 
'ing-ground for pohticians engaged in the agitation against 
, ilavery , and when yet a boy he had learned to take an 
interest in public affairs In the f ree atmc^hcre of 
undergraduate discussion, s uch an in teres t is_th 6 last | 
which is allow ed to. he ^^nnant, and Macaulay soon ' 
became a strenuous politician Then occurred his smgle 
change of opinions throughout life He went up to Cam- 
bridge a Tory, Charles Austin soon made him a Whig, or 
something more , and before his first year of residence at 
Cambndge was over, he had to defend himself against the 
exaggerated reports of some talebearer who had alarmed 
bis parents. He protests that he is not a “ son of anarchy 
and confusion," as his mother had been led to beheve The 
particular charge seems to have been that he had been 
“initiated mto democratical societies" in the University, 
and that he had spoken of the so-called Manchester mas- 
sacre in terms of strong indignation- It would have said 
httle for his generositj’ and pubhc spmt if he had not 

It IS not ea^ for us now to realize the condition of 
England in Macaulay's youth. Though so httle remote 
in pomt of tune, and though still remembered by old men 
who are yet among us, the state of puhhc afiairs between 
the peace of 1815 and the passmg of the Reform Bill was 
so unlike anything to which we are accustomed, that a 
certain effort is required to make it present to the mind 
It is not easy to conceive a state of things in which the 
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country was covered by an army of “ common informers,” 
whose business it was to denounce the non-payment of 
taxes, and share with the fisc the onerous fines imposed, 
often without a shadow of justice, — ^in which mmndeis , 
roamed at night under the command of “ General Ludd," 
and terrorized whole counties, — ^when the Habeas Coijms 
Act was suspended, and “in Suffolk, nightly, fires of in- 
gendmnes began to blaze m every district,” — when mobs 
of labourers assembled with fiags bearing the motto 
“Bread or Blood,” and nots occurred in London, Not- 
tingham, Leicester, and Derby, culminating in the massacre 
at Manchester, — when at last the famous Six Acts were 
passed, which surrendered the liberties of Englishmen 
into the hands of the Government. “The old spmt of 
hberty would appear to have departed from England, 
when pubhc meetmgs could not be held without the 
hcence of magistrates, when private houses might be 
searched for arms, when a person convicted a second 
time of pubhshmg a hbel — that is, a cnticism on the 
Government — “ might be transported beyond the seas ” 
Macaulay had been a year at College when the Six Acts 
were passed. (Dec 1819 ) 

Nothmg could be moie charaotenstic than the way m 
which Macaulay ^pt his head m this semi-revolutionaiy 
condition of pubhc afiairs. A man of strong passions 
would, inevitably, have taken an extreme side — either for 
'reaction, or r^gim .Civil society seemed threatened by 
the anarchists; civil' hberty seemed equally threatened 
hy the Government Either extreme Tory or extreme 
Eadical opinions would appear to have been the only 
choice for an ardent young spmt — and the latter the more 
suitable to the impetuosity of youth and genius Macaulay 
1 Knight’s Btstory of England, vol nu cap 4 
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took his stand, mth the premature prudence and •wisdom 
of a veteran, on the judicious compromise of sound "Whig 
! pnnciples He was zealous for reform, hut never was 
touched by a breath of revolutionary fervour The 
I gnnding collision of Old and Hew pnnciples of Govern- 
ment did not set him on fire either with fear or ■with 
hope The menacmg invasions on the old system of 
Church and State, which had ■wrecked the happmess of 
the last years of Burke — which now disturbed the rest 
of such men as Southey, Colendge, "Wordsworth — ^filled 
him with no dismay But he was as httle caught up 
hy -pisions of a new daivn — of a future “ all the hnghter 
that the past was base" Hi the heyday of youth and 
spints and talent, he took his side ■with the old and 
practical "Whigs, who were well on their guard against 
“ too much zeal,” hut who saw their way to such reforms 
as could he realized in the conditions of the time 
He ■was a "Whig hyjiecessi^ of^ture, hy calmness of 
passion, combined ■with superlative common sense 

He did not get a Fellowship till his third and last tnal, 
in 1824. He had then already begun to maker a name m 
hterature As a Jumor Bachelor he competed for the 
Greaves historical prize — “ On the Conduct and Character 
of "Wilham the Thud .” The essay is still m existence, 
though only the briefest fragments of it have been pub- 
lished, which are interestmg on more grounds than one 
Hot only is the subject the same as that which occupied 
so many years of his later life, but the style is already 
bi« famous siyle in all essential features There is no 
mistaking this — 

iewis XIV was not a great general He was nol a great 
legislator But he was m one sense of the word a great Bong 
He was perfect master of all the mystenes of the science of 
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TOjalij — of the arts which at once extend power and concihate 
popularity, which most advantageously display the merits and 
most dexteiously conceal the deficiencies of a sovereign. 


This essay shows that his style was quite natural, and 
unaffected. Whatever may he thought of Macaulay’s style 
by the present race of cntics, no one will deny that it was 
ongmal, and has left a mark on our hterature, like all 
original styles which give an impression of novelty on 
their first appearance it was, we see, his spontaneous t 
mode of utterance The true prose writer, equally with'^' 
the true poet, is bom, not made 

More important were his contnbutions to Unight’s 
Quarterly Magazine Spmted verse, prose, fiction, and 
criticism on poets, were his first efforts m hterature, and 
prove sufficiently, if proof were wanted, in what direction 
his calling lay Two battle-pieces in metre, Ivry and 
Naseiy, still live by reason of their vigour and animation, 
and are httle, if at all, inferior to his later xiroductions 
in verse The Fragments of a Boman Tale, and the 
Scenes from the Athenian Revels, are so sparkling and 
vivacious, and show such a natural turn for a dialogue 
^ and dramatic jmse era sem e, that it says a great deal for 
Macaulay’s good sense and literary conscientiousness that . 
he remamed content with this first success, and did not 
continue to work a vein which would have brought bun 
prompt, if ephemeral, populanty There can be httle 
doubt that he could have equalled, or surpassed, most 
histoncal novelists who have written smcc Scott But he 
had too genume a love of history not to be conscious of 
the essential hollowness and unreahty of the histoncal 
novel, and he never meddled with it again. Of the two 
cnticisms on Dante and Petrarch, the first is nearlv as 
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good as anything Macaulay ever wrote in that style 
(whichi to he sure, is not saying much, as ho was almost 
incapable of analyzing and exhihitmg the beauties m the 
great creative works which he admired so much) , but its 
generous enthusiasm and zeal for the great Florentme, 
and indeed, 'for Itahan literature generally, are really 
touchmg, and produce an effect on the nund not usually 
produced by his criticisms 

But by far the most noteworthy of his contributions 
to Kmghfs Magazine was the Conveiaation hetween Mr, 
Abraham Oowley and Mr John Milton, touching the great 
Oiml War. We are told that it was his own decided 
favounte among his earhcr efforts in hteiature , and most 
correct was his judgment The mtroduction to the 
dialogue, for sunphcity and grace is worthy of Plato — 


“ Itchanced in the warm and beautiful spnng of tbeyear 1663, 
a httle before the saddest summer that ever lioudon saw,” begins 
the narrator, “ that I went to the Bowling Glreen at Piccadilly, 
whither at that tune the best gentry made continual resort 
There I met Mr Cowley, who had lately left Baimelms 
I entreated him to dme with me at my lodgmg in the Temple, 
which he most courteously promised And that so eminent a 
guest might not lack better entertainment than cooks or vintners 
can provide, I sent to the house of Mr. John Milton, in the 
Artillery 'VTalfc, to beg that he would *0150 be my guest, for I 
hoped that they would think themselves rather united by their 
common art than divided by their different factions And so, 
mdeed, it proved. Por while we sat at table they talked freely 
of men and things, as well ancient as modern, with much civility 
May, Mr. Milton, who seldom tasted wine, both because of his 
smgular temperance and because of his gout, did more than 
once pledge Mr Cowley, who was indeed no hermit in diet 
At last, bemg heated, Mr Milton begged that I would open the 
wmdows ‘May,’ said I, ‘if yon desire fresh air and coolness. 
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wbai \ 7 oald hinder ns, as the evening is fair, from saihng for an 
hour on the river P’ To this they both cheerfnlly consented, 
and forth we walked, Mr. Cowley and 1 leading Mr Milton 
between ns to the Temple Stairs There we took ■& boat, and 
thence we were rowed np the river. 

“ The wind was pleasant, the evening fine , the sky, the earth, 
and the water beantifnl to look upon Bnt Mr. Cowley and I 
held onr peace, and said nothing of the gay sights aronnd ns, 
lest we should too feelmgly remind Mr Milton of his calamity, 
whereof he needed no monitor , for soon he said sadly ‘ Ah, 
Mr Cowley, yon are a happy man What would I now give 
bnt for one more look at the snn, and the waters, and the gardens 
of this fair city 1 ’ ” 

There is reason to think that Macaulay’s splmidid 
literaiy faculty was senoudy damaged hy his early 
entrance into the conflict of party pohtics, and that he 
never wholly recovered from its efiect It destroyed 
the tender Hoorn of his mmd. As Mr. Fattison has 
shown that even Milton, when he turned from Comus 
and I/yadas to wnte ferocious pamphlets for twenty 
years, “left behind him the golden age, and one half 
of his poetic genius,”* so may we say of Macaulay, 
that when he turned from such work as this dialogue 
to parhamentaiy debate and the distractions of oiflce, 
he did an mjuiy to his prose, which is none the less 
great and deplorable because it cannot be accurately 
measured. But let any one read this beautiful piece of 
majestic English, then any passage of the History oi 
the Essays which he may like best, and say whether 
letters have not lost far more than pohtics have gamed by 
Macaulay’s entrance into Parhament The conduct of the 
whole dialogue is masterly Both Milton and Cowley 


" Hilton, by Mark Pattison, m this senes 
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sustain their parts -with admirable propriety. It is no 
sham fight m which one of the interlocutors is a maTi of 
straw, set up only to he knocked down. The most 
telhng arguments on the Eoyalists’ side are put into 
Cowley’s mouth, and enunciated with a force which cannot 
he surpassed. Above all, the splendour and nobihty of 
the diction are such as never visited Macaulay’s vigils 
again. The piece is hardly ever referred to, and appears 
to he forgotten. Even his most loyal biographer and 
kinsman waxes cold and doubtful about it But it 
remains, and will be remembered, as a promise and pledge 
of hterary power which adverse fate hmdered him from 
fully redeeming 

Macaulay’s early success in hterature did not improve 
his relations with his father. On the contrary, he appears 
to have been chidden, for everything he wrote The 
ground of complaint was not far to seek * the Magazme in 
which he wrote was a worldly periodical, m which the 
- interests of rehgion were neglected or offended. The 
sympathies of most readers wiU be so strongly m favour 
of the son, that we cannot do wrong in castmg a look of 
forlorn commiseration on the old Puritan, who felt, with 
an angmsh perhaps never fully expressed, the conviction 
and the proof growing on him that his son’s heart was 
not as lus heart, and that they were partmg company 
as regards the deepest subjects more and more. "When 
Macaulay was a lad at school his father had written to 
Tmn . “ I do long and pray most earnestly that the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spint may be substituted for 
vehemence and self-confidence.” The good man’s hojies 
and prayers had not been realized, nor was his treatment 
of his son such that their realization could be expected 
But the sense of void and inner bereavement would be 
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none the less hitter and strange even if the faults of treat- 
ment vrere perceived when it was too late to rectify them, 
and of this feehng on the father’s part there is no evidence 
In anj case, on no occasion in life did Macaulay show the 
generosity and tenderness of his nature more admirably 
than m these seasons of trial and failmg sympathy with 
his father Troubles without were added to troubles 
within "When ho went to Cambndge his father seemed 
m prosperous fortune which bordered on affluence It was 
understood that he was to be “made m a modest wav an 
ddest son.” But a great change had come over Zachary 
Macaulay’s neglected busmess The firm wanted a com- 
petent head. The elder partner gave his mmd, his tune, 
and his energy to the agitation against the slave-trade 
The jumor partner, Babington, was not a man to sup- 
ply his place lake Cobden many years afterwards, the 
elder Macaulay neglected his private afflurs for pubhc 
interests, and he quietly shd down the road which leads 
to commercial rum. Then the son showed the sterling 
stuff of which he was made. He received the first ill- 
news at Cambndge with “a frohck welcome ” of courage 
and filial devotion. “ He was firmly prepared,” he said, 
“to encounter the worst with fortitude, and to do his 
utmost to reteeve it by exertion.” A pr omise. lrept -to 
t he lette r and. to the spmt Hot only did he, with the 
help of his brother Henry, pay off ultimately his father’s 
debts, but he became a second father to his brothers and 
sisters. 

He quietly took up tbe burden which his fether was unable 
to bear; and before many yeais had elapsed the fortunes of 
dl for whose welfare he considered himself responsible were 
abundantly secured. In the coarse of the efforts which he 
expended on the accomplishment of tWa result, he unlearned the 

0 
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veiy notion of framing his method of life \nth a view to his own 
pleasure ; and such was his high and simple nature that it may 
well he doubted whether it ever crossed his mind that to hve 
wholly for others was a sacrifice at all ^ 


This was much, and mexpressibly noble , but even this 
was not alL Ifot only did Macaulay not give a thought 
to his own frustrated hopes and prospects ; not only did 
he, a young man, shoulder the burden of a f amily two 
generations deep, but he did it with the sunniest radumc^ 
as if not a care rankled m his heart. His sister. Lady 
Trevelyan, says that those who did not know him then 
"never knew him m his most bnlhant, witty, and fertile 
vein.” He was hfe and sunshine to young and old m the 
sombie house m Great Ormond Street, where the forlorn 
old father like a bhghted oak Imgered on m leafless decay, 
reading one long sermon to his family on Sunday afternoons, 
and another long sermon on Sunday evenmgs — “where 
Sunday walking for walkmg’s sake was never allowed, and 
even gomg to a distant church was discouraged.” Through 
this Funtanic gloom Macaulay shot like a sunbeam, and 
turned it mto a faiiy scene of innocent laughter and 
mirth. Against Macaulay the author severe thmgs, and as 
just as severe, may be said, but as to his conduct 
m his own home — as a son, as a brother, and an uncle 
— it IS only the barest justice to say that he appears to 
have touched the furthest verge of human virtue, sweet- 
ness, and generosity TTis thinkmg was often, if not 
generally, pitched in what we must call a lo w ke y, but his 
action might put the very saints to shame He reversed 
a practice too common among men of genius, who are often 
careful to display all their shining and attractive quabties 


s Trevelyan, vol. i cap 3 
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to the outside wodd, and keep for home consumption their 
meanness, selfishness, and ill-temper Macaulay struck no 
heroic attitude of benevolence, magnanimity, and aspira~ 
tion before the vrodd — ^rather the opposite, hut m the 
circle of his home affections he practised those nxtues 
without lettmg his right hand know what was done by 
his left 

He_was called to the bar m 1826, and went more than 
once on the S'orthem Circmt^lBut he did not takefandly 
to the law, got httle or no practice, and soon renounced 
all serious thoughts of the legal profession, even if he ever 
entertamed any He had, mdeed, m the mean tune found 
something a great deal better to do In October, 1824, 
wntmg to his father, he said, “ TThen I see you in London 
I wiU mention to you a piece of secret histoiy,’' which he 
conceals for the moment, This referred to an invitation 
to write for the Edinhtagh Review , and m the follow- 
mg August, 1825, appeared an article on ^lilton, W'hich at 
once arrested the attention of the pubhc, and convinced 
the direwder judges that a new force had ansen in litera- 
ti^ The success was splendid and decisive, and produced 
a great peal of fame He followed it up with rapid 
eneigy, and with his smgle hand gave a new life to the 
Edinburgh Remew He was already distinguished even 
m the select circle of promising young men In 1828 Lord 
Lyndhuist made him a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. In 
1830 his articles on Mill had so struck Lord Lansdowne 
that he offered him, though qmte a stranger, a seat in 
Parliament for the borough of Caine. 

He was now thirty years old. He was a finished 
classical scholar, and a master of English and Italian lite- 
rature French literature he no doubt knew well, but not 
with the same intimacy and sympathy Of English his- 
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tory he already possessed the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centnries -with rare aconracy and grasp. And of all his- 
tory, ancient or modem, he probably had a competent 
command. On the other hand, his -want of philosophical 
traming does not appear to have been corrected by subse- 
quent studies of a severer kind All higher speculation 
seems to have been antipathetic to him He spoke vrith 
respect of Bentham, but there is no evidence that he ever 
assimilated Bentham’s doctrines. He admired Colendge’s 
poetry, but he did not meddle -with his philosophy — which 
certainly was not very much, but still it was the bestrepro- 
sentative of speculative thought in England, and full of 
attraction to ardent young minds In after-years, when 
klacaulay ventured to handle rehgious and philosophical 
subjects of a certain depth, this defect in his education 
made itself felt very plainly But for the present, and for 
some time after, it was not perceived. He was abundantly 
well prepared by natural acuteness and wide readmg to 
make more than a creditable figure amid the loose talk 
' and looser thinking which are the ordmary staple of 
pohtics, and to pohtics he had now come m earnest 
Entering Parliament a few months before the death of 
George IV , he was just in time to witness the great battle 
of Eeform fought out from beginnmg to end , to take, 
indeed, a conspicuous and honourable share m the cam- 
paign and final victory His first speech on the Eeform 
Bdl placed him in the first rank of orators, if not of 
debateis. The Speaker sent for him, and “ told him that 
m all his prolonged experience he had never seen the House 
in such a state of excitement ” * Sir Eobert Peel paid 
him a most handsome comphment , and another member 
was heard to say that he had not heard such speaking since 
* Trevelyan, vol 1 , cap 4 
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Fox. There can, indeed, he no douhfc about the impressive- 
ness and weight of Macaulay’s speaking. “ Whenever he 
rose to speak,” says Mr Gladstone, who sat with him in. 
Parhament nearly from the first, “ it was a summons like 
a trumpet-call to fiU the benches ” It may well be ques- 
tioned whether Macaulay was so well endowed for any 
career as that of a great orator The rapidity of speech 
suited the impetuosity of his gemus far better than the 
slow labour of composition. He has the true Demosthenic 
rush in which argument becomes incandescent withi^_, 
passion. To read his speeches by themselves, isolated 
from the debate m which they were delivered, is to do 
them injustice. It is only when we read them in 
said or other contemporary reports, that we see how far 
higher was their plane of thought than that of the best 
speakmg to which they were opposed, or even to that on 
his own side It is not going too far to say that he 
places the question on loftier grounds of state policy than 
any of his colleagues In Lis fourth speech on the Eeform 
Bill, brushing away with disdain the minuter sophistries 
and special pleading of his opponents, he tells them that 
the Bill must be earned or the country will be ruined — 
that it will be carried whatever they do, but carried by 
revolution and civil war. “ Tou may make the change 
tedious, you may make it violent, you may — God in his 
mercy forbid — you may make it bloody, but avert it you 
cannot ” Even if it were a bad bill, it should be passed, ns 
the less of two evils, compared to withholdmg it Then 
he throws those haipoons of pomted epigram, which are 
rarely at the command of orators who me not also wnters, 
and which are as mse and true as they are sharp 

"What then, it is said, would yon legislate in baste ? Would 
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you legislate in times of great excitement concerning matters 
of such deep concern ? Yes, sir, I would , and if any bad con- 
sequences should follow &om the haste and excitement, let those 
he answerable who, when there was no need of haste, when 
there existed no excitement, refused to listen to any project of 
reform; nay, made it an argument against reform tlmt the 
pnbhc mind was not excited ... 1 allow that hasty legisla- 
tion IS an evil Sut reformers ai e compelled to legislate fast 
fust iecatise bigots will not legislate early Seformers are 
compelled to legislate m times of excitement, because bigots will 
not legislate in times of tranqmllitj. 


Ubthing shows more dearly the impression made by 
this magnificent speech than the pains taken hy the Oppo- 
sition to answer it Croker, who rose immediately after 
Macanlay sat down, devoted a two hours’ speech exclusivdy 
to answering him, and Croker was one of the ablest 
debaters of his party. Ail the best men on that side 
followed the same line, feeling that Macaulay was really 
the formidable man. Sir Robert highs, Sir Charles 
■WethereU, Praed, and, finally, the Al ^ of the T ones, Sir 
Robert Peel himself, smgled out the “ honoumb le and 
learned membe r ” for Caine, as the foeman most worthy 
of their steeL R'o compliment could surpass this 

From the tune he entered Parliament till nearly four 
years afterwards, when he sailed for India, Alacaulay’s 
life was one of strenuous and mcessant labour, such as 
has been hardly ever surpassed in the lives of the busiest 
men. Besides his Parliamentary duties he had official 
work — first as Commissioner, and then as Secretary, to the 
Board of Control, and m consequence of the frequent 
mdisposition of his chief, Mj Charles Grant, the whole 
labour of the office often devolved upon him. He was 
/ one of the lions of London Society, and a constant guest 
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at Holland House — ^the unpenous mistress of -wHch 
scol<5i^flattered, and caressed him -mtli a patronizing 
cond escen sion, that would not have been to eveiy per- 
* son’s taste He was on intimate terms with Eogers, 
Moore, Campbell, Lnttrel, and the other wits of the daj, 
and he more than h^Jus own as a talker and a wit 
And all this time he was wntmg those articles for the 
Edinburgh Review, which perhaps are often vnmttmgly 
assumed to have been his mam occupation They were 
m truth struck off m hastily snatched moments of leisure, 
saved with a miserly thrift from pubho and official work, 
by nsmg at five and wntmg till breakfast Thirteen 
articles, from the Essay on Robert Montgomery to the 
first Essay on Loid Uliatliam mdusive, were wntten 
amidst these adverse conditions We are bound m com- 
mon equity to remember this fact, when mclmed to find 
fault with either the matter or the manner of Macaulay’s 
Essays They were not the meditated compositions of a 
student wooing his muse m sohtude and repose, croonmg 
over his style and maturing his thought , but the rapid 
efiiisions of a man immersed m busmess, contestmg popu- 
lous boroughs, sittmg up half the night m Farhament, 
^passmg estimates connected with his office, and makmg 
liawt^diMgit^ to the Commons of Eng- 
'/ land. Mr Gladstone, who remembers the splendour of 
Ins early fame, does justice to the “ immense distmction ” 
which Micaulay had attamed long before middle life, and 
justly remarks that, except the second Fitt and Lord 
Byron, no Enghshman had ever won, at so early an age, 
such wide and honourable renown. 

And behmd this renown, unknown to the world, but 
more honourable than the renown itself, were facts which 
must for ever embalm Macaulay’s memory with a fragrance 
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of lofty and imselfisli virtue The Whig Government, hent_ 
■'^on^conomy, brought in a bill to reform the Bankruptcy 
jurisdiction He voted for the measure, though it sup- 
pressed his Commissionership, and left him penniless , for 
at about the time his Triniiy fellowship also esjiired. He 
was reduced to such straits that he was forced to sell the 
gold medals he had won at Cambndge , and, as he said 
at a later date, he did not know where to turn for a morsel 
of bread. This did not last long, and his appomtment to 
the Board of Control, placed him m relative comfort But 
presently a new difficulty arose The Government intro- 
duced their Slavery Bill , which, though a hberal proposal, 
did not satisfy the fanatics of the abohtionist party, among 
whom Zachary Macaulay stood in the first rank His son 
made up his nund m a m oment He declared to his 
colleagues and his chiefs that he could not go counter 
to his father “He has devoted his whole life to the 


question ; and I cannot gneve him by givmg way, when 
he wishes me to stand firm.” He placed Ins resignation 
in the hands of Lord Althorp, and freely criticized as an 
independent member the measure of his own Govern- 
ment He told his leader that he did not expect such 
insubordmation to be overlooked ; and that if he were a 
Minister he would not allow it. Such noble independence 
had its reward. He wrote to his sister Hannah . “ I have 
resigned my office, and my resignation has been refused. 
I have spoken and voted against the Ministry under 
which I hold my place ... I am as good fnends with 
the Ministers as ever ” Well might Sydney Smith say, 
that Macaulay was mcorruptible 

Still the resj aigusta domi wa s pressmg hard upon — ^not 
so much himself as his family, of which he was now the 
mam support With his official salary, and with what 
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he earned by 'wntmg for the Edinburgh — ^vrbioh, by the 
■way, never seems to have exceeded two hundred pounds 
per fluniim — ^he was beyond the pressure of immediate 
wont If he had been out of office and at leisure, he, no 
doubt, would have gamed far more by his pen But, as he 
pomtedly put it, he was resolved to -wnte only because his 
nund was full — ^not because his pockets were empty He 
accepted the post of legal adviser to the Supreme Council 
of India, from which he was sure to return ■with some 
twenty thousand pounds, saved out of his salary In his 
position it IS difficult, even ludgi ng aft er the.e3:ent. to say 
that he could have acted more wisely and prudently than 
he did. But the saoixfice was great — ^and probably he 
knew it as well as any one, though with his usual cheery 
stoicism he said notbmg about it The exile from 
England, and even remo-ral from English pohties, were 
probably a gam But the postponement of his monu- 
mental work m hterature was a senous misfortune The 
precious hours of health and vigour were speedmg away, 
and the great work was not begun, nor near begmnmg 
He sailed for Madras, Eebruaiy 15, 1834 
He spent the time durmg his voyage m a very charac- 
tenstio manner, by readmg all the way “Except at 
meals," he said, “I hardly exchanged a word with any 
human bemg I devoured Greek, Latin, Spanish, Itahan, 
French, and English, fohos, quartos, octavos, duodeci- 
mos ” He always had an immoderate passion for readmg, 
on which he never seems to have thought of puttmg the 
shghtest restramt “When m India he ■untes to his 
sister, Mrs Cropper, saymg that he would hke notbmg 
so well as to bury himself m some great hbraiy, and never 
pass a wakmg hour mthout a book before him And as a 
matter of fact, except when engaged in busmess or com- 
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position this seems to have been irhat he actnally did. 
He vralked about London, reading , he roamed through 
the lanes of Surrey, reading , and even the new and sur- 
prising spectacle of the sea — so suggestive of revene and 
broodmg thought — could not seduce hnu from his books 
His appetite was so keen as to be almost undiscnminatmg 
He was constantly readmg worthless novels which he 
j/, despised. Once he is shocked himself and exelaims in 
his diary “Why do I read such trash ?” One would 
almost say that his mind was naturallj' vacant when left 
to itself, and needed the thoughts of others to fill up the 
void. How otherwise are we to account for the following 
extraordinary statement, under his own hand ? He was 
on a journey to Ireland — 


i ^ ^ I read between London and Bangor the hras of the emperors 
' ( , from Maximin to Canons, inclnsive, in the Angnstan histoiy.^ 
. We sailed as soon as we got on board, I put on my great 
coat and sate on deck dnnng the whole voyage As I could not 
read, I used an excellent snbstituie for reading £ went through 
Faradtse Lost in my head. I could still repeat half of it, 
and that the best half 


I The complaint is that Maeanlay's wntings lack medita- 
I tion and thoughtfulness Can it be wondered at, when 
we see the way in which he passed his leisure hours 
One would have supposed that an historian and states- 
man, sailing for Ireland in the night on that Irish 
sea, would have been visited by thoughts too full and 
hitter and mournful to have left him any taste even for 
the splendours of Milton’s verse He was about to wnte 
on Ireland and Ihe battle of the Boyne , and he had got 
up the subject with his usual care before starting Is it 
not next to incredible that he could have thought of any- 
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tiling else than that pathetic, nuserahle, hnnuhating stoiy 
of the connexion between the two islands? And he 
knew that stoiy better than most men. Tet it did not 
kmdle his mind on such an occasion as this There was ^ 
a de fect of dee p sensibility m Macaulay — a want of moraRy't’i 
draught and earnestness, t^ch is characteristic of his 
imting and t hinkin g His acute intellect and nimble 
fancy are not paire d with an emotional endowment of , 
correspondmg weight and Tolume His endless and > 
aimless reading was the effect, not the cause, of this dis- 
position. While m India he read more classics in one year 
than a Cambndge undergraduate who was preparing to 
compete for the ChanceUor^s medals ^ But this mcessant 
readpig was directed by no aim, to no purpose — ^was 
prompted by no idea on which he wished to throw hght, 
no thoughtful conception which needed to bo verified and 
tested Macaulay’s omnivorous reading is often referred 
to as if it were a title to honour , it was far more of 
the nature of a defect It is, by the way, a cunous cir- 
cumstance, that while on the one hand we are always told 
of his extraordinary memory, insomuch that he only 
needed to read a passage even once casually, for it to be 

s << I have cast np my reading account, and bronght it to tbe 
end of 1835 It inclndes December, 1834 During tbe last thirteen, 
months I have read .^schylus twice, Sophocles twice, Eunpides 
once, Findar twice, Callimachus, Apollonius Bhodius, Quintus 
Calaber, Theocntns twice, Herodotus, Thucydides, almost all 
Xenophon’s works, almost all Plato, Aristotle’s Politics, and a good 
deal of his Organon, besides dipping elsewhere in him, the whole 
of Plutarch’s Dives, about half of Lucian, two or three books of 
Athenmns, Plautus twice, Terence twice, Lucretius twice, Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Lucan, Statius, Silius Itahcns, Livy, 

TeUeius Paterculus, Sallust, Caiaar, and lastly Cicero I hare, 
mdeed, still a little of Cicero left, but I shall finish him m a few 
days I am now deep m Aristophanes and Lucian ” 
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impressed on his mind for ever afterwards, on the other we 
find that he read the same hooks over and. over again, and 
that at very short intervals In the readmg accoimt^ust 
given we see that he read several authors twice m one 
year. But I happen to possess a copy of Lysias, which 
belonged to him, which shows that he earned the practice 
much further. He had the escellent habit of marking m 
pencil the date of his last perusal of an author, and m the 
hook referred to, it appears that he read the speech 
Pro Casde Eratosthenis three times within a year, and 
five times altogether, and with most of the speeches 
it was the same, though that one appears to have 
been his favounte. In September and October, 1837, 
he appears to have read aU Lysias through twice over. 
How what could he the meaning or the motive of these 
repeated perusals ? In the ease of a man with a wretched 
memory, who was about to undergo an exanunation, we 
could understand them. But Macaulay’s memorj' bor- 
dered on the miraculous, and he only read to please 
himself. It seems very strange that a senous man should 
I thus dispose of his spare moments How dry the 
I inward sprmg of meditation must have been to 
j remotely allow of such an employment of time ' That a 
finished scholar however busy should now and then 
solace himself with a Greek play or a few books of 
Homer would only show that he had kept open the 
windows of his nund, and had not succumbed to the dusty 
drudgery of hfe But this was not Macaulay’s case 
^ He read with the ardour of a professor compihng a 
,1 lexicon, without a professor’s object or valid motive 
) Ho wanted a due sense of the relative importance of 
books and studies. 

It behoves a cntie to be cautious in findmg fault with 
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Macaiday, as he generally will discover that before he has 
done blaming him for one thmg, he has to begm praising 
bim vrarmly for another. His career in India is an 
instanc e in pom t. However excessive his taste for 
readingm^ have been, he never allowed that or any 
other pnvate inclination to interfere with the practical 
work which lay before him. In Calcutta, as m London, 
he showed the same power of strenuous, unremittmg 
labour, which never seemed to know satiety or fatigue 
Besides his official duties as Member of Council, he at 
once assumed, voluntarily and gratuitously, an enormous 
addition to his burden of work by becommg chairman of 
two important committees the Committee of Pubhc 
Instruction and the committee appointed to draw up the 
new codes — the Penal Code and the Code of Cnmmal 
Procedure He rarely failed to arrogate to himwlf the hon’s 
share of any hard work within his reach But on this 
occasion, owmg to the frequent illness of his colleagues, 
he had at times to undertake the greater part of the task ~ 
himself The Penal Code and the notes appended to it^-^ 
are perhaps one of his most durable titles to fame. On 
such a subject I can have no opmion ; but this is the 
way in which Mr Justice Stephen speaks of it — 

Lord Macaulay’s great work was too danng and original to be 
accepted at once It was a draft when he left India m 1838 
The draft . . . and the Tension (by Sir Barnes Peacock) are 
both eminently creditable to their authors, and the result of their 
successive efforts has been to reproduce in a concise and even 
beautiful form the spint of the law of England. . The 

point which always has surprised me most in connexion with 
the Penal Code is, that it proves that Lord Macaulay must have 
had a knowledge of English criminal law which, considenng 
how little he had practised it, may fairly be called extraordi- 
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narj . He mnst have possessed the gift of going at once to the 
very root of the matter, and of sifting the corn fro m the chai^ 
to a most unusnal degree, for his draft gives the substance of the" 
crimmal law of England down to its minute working details, m 
a compass which by comparison with the origmal may be 
regarded as almost Indicronsly small The Indian Penal Code 
IS to the English criminal law what a manufactured article ready 
for nse is to the materials out of which it is made It is to the 
French Code Penal, and I may add the North Grerman Code of 
1871, what a finished picture is to a sketch It is far simpler 
and much better expressed than Livingstone's Code of Louisiana, 
and its practical success has been complete The clearest proof 
of this IS, that hardly any questions have ansen npon it which 
have had to he determined by the Courts, and that few and 
slight amendments have had to be made by the Legislature ^ 


* Trevelyan, vol i cap 6 Macaulay’s labours on the Penal 
Code, the value of which no one disputes, are sometimes spoken of 
in a way which involves considerable injustice to his fellow>com- 
nussioners, whose important share in the work is tacifty ignored 
Tbs Penal Code, together with the Beport and Notes, are often 
referred to as if they were Macanlay’s exclusive work For this 
asstunphon there is no ground, and Macaulay himself never laid 
claim to anything of the kmd When the illness of his coUeagnes 
deprived him temporarily of their assistance he naturally men. 
faaned the fact in his fanuhar correspondence , but this does not 
jnsbfy the conclusion that he did all the work himself. Seuons 
as were the inteimptions caused by the illness of the other com- 
missioners, they were the exceptions, not the mle Before the 
ramy season of the year 1836 the Commission had been m fnll 
work for a whole year, and nothing is said as to sickness dnrmg 
all time Moreover, even when suffermg &om bad health. 
Sir John hhtcleod maintamed on the snbject of their joint labours 
daily communication witb Macaulay, who submitted all he wrote 
to the criticism of his fhend, and repeated modifications of the 
first draft were the result This bemg so, it is not easy to see the 
equity of calling the Penal Code « Macaulay’s great work,” as Sir 
James Stephen does, or why the Eeport and Notes should appear 
in the Xiibrary edition of Macaulay’s writings. 
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On the Education Committee he rendered perhaps 
equal service, though it may not he so genei^y known 
The memhers of the Board were evenly divided as to the 
character of the instruction to he given to the natives 
Five were for continuing the old encouragement of 
Oriental learning, and hve for the introduction of Enghsh 
hterature and European science It is hardly necessary 
to say into which scale Macaulay threw his influence 
The opinion of the Government was determined hy an 
elaborate minute which he drew up on the subject, and 
Lord Wilham Bentmck decided that “ the great object of 
the Bntish Government ought to he the promotion of 
European hterature and science among the natives of 
India.” 

Macaulay was very unpopular with a portion of the 
E ng lish residents in Calcutta, chiefly it would seem in 
consequence of a useful reform which he helped to intro- 
duce, afiectmg the jurisdiction of the provincial courts of 
Bengal The change appears to have been a wise one, 
and generally accepted as such But it was unfavourable 
to certain interests in the capital, and these attacked 
' Macaulay in the press with the most scurrilous and 
^■'^'jindecent vimlence The foulness of the abuse was such 
.that he could not allow the papers to he in his sister’s 
diawing-room Cheat, swindler, charlatan, and tyrant 
were only the milder epithets with which he was assailed , 
and a suggestion to Jynch hun made at a public meetmg 
i'-'- wps received with rapturous applause He bore this dis- 

^ceful vitup^tion with the most unruffled equanimity. Cct-t'" 
Ha did more he vigorously advocated and supported 
the freedom of the press at the veiy moment when it ’ ^ 
was attacking him with the most r ancoro us invective^, ‘ 

ts Macaulay had in him a vem of genume magnaninaty. 
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Has ponod of exile in India drew to its dose at the end 
of the year 1837. In the midst of his official work and 
multifanous reading he had written two artides for the 
Edinhwgli Review, one on Mackintosh’s History of the 
Reiolutwn, the other his rather too famous Essay on Bacon. 
He made his plans for learning German on the voyage 
home “People tell me that it is a hard language,” he 
wrote to his fnend Ellis, “ but I cannot easily heheve 
that there is a language which I caimot master in four 
months hy working ten houis a day.” He did learn 
German in the time prescnbedj hut except to read 
Goethe and Schiller and parts of Lessing, he never seems 
to have made much use of it However, his object m 
going to India was now attamed. He had realized a 
modest fortune, hut ample for his simple wants and 
tastes. After an unusually long voyage he reached 
England in the middle of the year 1838. His father had 
died while he was on the ocean. 

"Withm a few weeks he had contnhuted to the Hdin. 
buigh Review one of the hest of his essays, that on Sir 
William Temple In October he left England for a tour 

^ , in Italy. 

’ , The first visit to Italy is always an e poch in the life of 
a cultivated mind. Probably few pilgrims to the classic land 
ever better prepared than Macaulay by reading and 
turn of thought to receive the unique impressions of such 
a journey He was equally capable of appreciating both 
the antiquities, the Pagan and the Christian, of which 
Italyis the guardian. Eortunatdy hekept a journal of his 
travels, finm which a few extracts have been published. 
They show Macaulay in his most attractive and engaging 
mood. A want of reverence for the men of genius of 
past ages is not one of the sins which lies at his door. 
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On the contrary, after family affection it was perhaps 
the strongest emotion of his mind He now had an 
opportunity of indulging it such as he had never had 
before Here are a few extracts jftom his journal • — 

Florence, November 9, 1838 — ^To the Church of Santa Cioce 
*— an ugly, mean ontside, and not much to admire in the archi- 
tecture within ’’ (sj^e of Mr Itushm '}, “but consecrated by the 
dust of some of the greatest men that ever lived. It was to me 
what a first visit to Westminster Abbey would be to an Ame- 
rican The first tomb that caught my eye as I entered was that 
of Michael Angelo 1 was much moved, and still more so u hen, 
gomg forward, I saw the stately monument lately erected to 
Dante The figure of the poet seemed to me fine, and finely 
placed, and the inscnption veiy happy — his own words — the pro- 
clamation which resounds throng the shades when Yirgil 
returns — 

Onorate I’altissimo poeta 

The two allegorical figures were not much to my taste It is 
particularly absurd to represent Poetiy weeping for Dante . 

Yet I was very near shedding tears of a different kind as I looked 
at this magnificent monument, and thought of the sufferings of 
the great poet, and of his mcomparable genius, and of all the 
pleasure which I have denved from him, and of his death inexile, 
and of the late justice of posterity I believe that very few 
people have ever had their minds more thoroughly penetrated 
with the spirit of any great work than mine is uith that of the 
JDtvtne Comedy His execution I take to be far beyond that 
of any other artist who has operated on the imagination by 
means of words — 

O degh altn poeti onorc o lame 
Vagliami il longo studio e ’1 grande araoro 
Che m’ ban fatto cercor lo too volume 

I was proud to think that I had a nght to apostrophize him 
thus I went on, and next I came to the tomb of Alfien I 
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passed forward, and in another minute my foot was on the grave 
of lilachiaveli 

At Some he is almost oveipoTverei 

BTovember 18 — On amving this morning I walked straight 
from the hotel door to St Peter’s I was so excited hy the expec* 
tation of what I was to see that I conld notice nothing else I 
was q aite nervons The colonnade in iiont is nohle — ^veiy, very 
noble , yet it disappointed me, and would have done so had it 
been the portico of Paradise In I went I was for a minnte 
fairly stunned by the magnificence and harmony of the interior 
1 never in my life saw, and never, I suppose, shall see again, any- 
thing so astonishingly beantifnl I really conld have cned with 
pleasure I rambled about for half an hour or more, paying 
little or no attention to details, but cnjoymg the effect of the 
sublime whole 

In rambling hack to the Piazza di Spagna I found myself 
before the portico of the Pantheon I was as much struck and 
aficcted as if I had not known that there was such a building 
in Some. There it was, the work of the age of Augustus— the 
work of meu who lived with Cicero and Csesar, and Horace and 
Virgil 

He 'never seems to have felt annoyed, as some have 
been, hy the intennmglmg of Christian and Pagan Home, 
and is at a loss to say which interested him most He 
was already meditating his essay on the history of the 
Popes, and throwing into his Lays of Ancient Rome those 
geographical and topographical touches which set his 
spirited stanzas ringing in the ear of a traveller in Home 
at every turn. -* < X'-cv 

I then went to the river, to the spot where the old Pons Snb- 
Iicins stood, and looked about to see hovr mj Sot aims agreedi 
with the topography Pretty well, but his house must be on 
Mount Palatine, for he conld never see Mount Coelins fiom 
the spot where he fought 
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But like all active minds to whom hard work has 
become a habif> Macaulay soon grew weary of the idleness 
of travellmg He never went further south than Haples, 
and turned away from the Campagna, leaving the delights 
of an Itahan spnng untasted, to seek his labour and his 
books at home He reached London eariy in February, 
1839, and fell to work with the eager appetite of a man 
who has had a long fast In less than three weeks he 
had read and reviewed Mr Gladstone’s book on OlmicJi 
and State But he was not destined to epjoy his leisure 
long The expiring Whig Ministry of Lord Melbourne 
needed all the support they could obtain * he was brought 
into Farhament as member for Edinburgh, and soon after 
admitted into the Cabinet as Secretary-at-War 
This return to office and Parliament was an uncom- 
pensated loss to hterature, and no gain to politics The 
Whig Ministry was past saving; and Macaulay could 
gain no distinction by fighting their desperate battle. He 
felt himself that he was wasting his time “I pine," 
he wrote, “for liberty and ease, and freedom of speech 
and freedom of pen ” For this pohtical interlude had 
necessitated the laying aside of his History, which he had 
already begun. He had now reached an age at which an 
author who meditates a great work has no time to lose 
He was just turned forty , a judicious economy of liis tune 
and resources would have seen him a long way towards 
the performance of the promise with which his great work 
opens, — “ I purpose to wnto the history of England from 
the accession of Bang James II down to a time which is 
ivithm the memory of men still living ” It is impossible 
to read the forecast he made of bis work on the eve of 
his journey to Italy without a pang of regre^ and sense of 
a loss not easily estimated 
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As soon as I return I shall senonsly commence my History 
The first part (which I think will take up five octavo volumes) 
will extend from the Eevolntion to the commencement of Sir 
Bohert Walpole’s long administration — a penod of three-or-fonr- 
and-thirty very eventful years From the commencement 
of Walpole’s adminisfaalaon to the commencement of the 
American war, events may he despatched more concisely. Prom 
the commencement of the American war it will again become 
necessary to he copious. How far I shall bring the narrative 
down I have not determined The death of George IV would 
he the best haltmg place 


It was all in lus mmd. He had gone over_the ground 
^ again and again. What a panorama he would have 
unfolded < what hattle-pieces we should have had of 
Marlborough’s campaigns * what portraits of Bohngbroke, 
Peterborough, Prince Eugene, and the rest • It is a sad pity 
that Lord Melbourne, who was fond of lettmg things 
alone, could not leave Macaulay alone, but must needs 
yoke the celestial steed to his parliamentary plough. Or, 
to jut it mqre^aidy, it is a pity that Macaulay himself 
' had not sufficient nerve, and consciousness of his mission, 
to resist the tempter. But he was loyal to a degree of 
chivalry to his pohtical fnends who were in difficulties 
He was, as his sister’s writing-master said, a "lump of 
good nature and without a fid! consciousness of the 
sacrifice he was making, he gave up to party what was 
meant for hterature 

But he had a parliamentary triumph of no common 
I-iTifl — one of the two' instances m which, as Air Gladstone 
says, “he arrested the successful progress of legmlative 
measures, and slew them at a moment’s notice, and by 
his smgle arm.” The case was Sergeant Talfourd’s Copy- 
right Bill His conduct on this occasion has been 

^ i > 
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strangely questioned by Miss Slartmeau, Trbo ivondeis 
how an able literary man could utter such a ^eech, and 
hints “ at some cause which could not be alleged for such 
a man eiqiosing hims elf in a speech inbound in jtsjfvhrfe 
argument” In any case, hlacaulay had mudi more to 
lose by the hne he took than Miss Martmeau If^o 
on^ we may suppose at present, can read the oration in 
question without entire conviction of the smgle-minded 
sense of duty and elevated pubhc spirit which animated 
him on this occasion Nothing can be more judicial than 
the way m which he balances the respective claims to 
consideration of authors and the general pubhc In the 
followmg year he had a similar victory over Lord Slhhon , 
and the present law of copyright was framed in accordance 
with his proposals, shghtly modihed Miacaulay made a 
most advantageous contrast to his brother authors in this 
matter Even the “wnter of books” who petitioned 
from Chelsea showed that he had considered the subject 
to much less purpose 

Lord Mielboume’s Government fell in June 1841 , and 
the general election which followed gave the Tones a 
crushmg majority Macaulay was freed from “ that closely 
watched slavery which is mocked with the name of 
power ” He welcomed the change with exuberant delight 
He still retamed lus seat for Edmbuigh, and spoke 
occasionally m the House , but he was liberated from the 
wasteful drudgery of oESce 

Here it will be well to interrupt this personal sketch of 
the wnter, and proceed to a consideration of some of his 
work But for the purpose of making clear some allusions 
in the tuo followmg chapters, we may state m anticipation 
that he had a senous attack of illness m the year 1852, 
from which he never entirelj' recovered 
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CHATtACTERlSTICS 

MacauijAt telonga to a class of wnteis whom cntics do 
not always approach with sufficient circumspection and 
diffidence, the class, namely, of writers whose merits and 
-■^defects appear to he so ohvious that there is no mis^gng 
them When dealing with wnters of this hind, we are 
apt to think our task much easier and simpler than it really 
IS Wnters of staitlmg originahty and depth, difficult as 
it may he to appraise them justly, yet, as it were, warn 
cntics to he on their guard and take their utmost pains. 
Lesser wnters, again, hut of odd and pecuhar flavour, are 
nearly sure of receivmg adequate attention. But there 
are -wnters who belong to neither of these classes, whose 
ment consists neither in profound origmnlity nor speciaL 
flavour, hut in a general -wide eloquence and power,", 
coupled with a certam commbnplaceness of thou ght, of 
whom Cicero may he takra^s“fh"esupreme type, and hy 
those -wnters critics are hahle to he deceived — in two ways 
Either they admire the eloquence so much that they are 
hhnd to other deficiencies, or they perceive the latter so 
clearly that they fail to do justice to the other merits On 
no -writer have more opposite judgments been passed than 
on Cicero. By some he has been regarded as one of the 
loftiest gemuses of antiquity , hy others as a shallow , -ver- 
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Ijose, and ignorant pretender, and perhaps to this day 
Cicero’s exact position in literature has not been settled. 

It IS to he hoped that Macaulay, TTho has a certain distant 
resemblance to Cicero, mil not be so long in finding his 
proper place. 

That something like a reaction against Macanlay’s fame 
has recently set in, can hardly be doubted It was, indeed, 
to be expected that something of the kmd would occur. 
Such reactions against the fame of great authors frequently 
appear in the generation which follows the period of their 
first splendour. Kew modes of thought and sentiment 
arise, amid which the celebrity of a recent past appears old-j . 
fashioned, ^mth httle of the grace which clothes the> 
genuinely old.^ IVe cannot be surprised if a fate which 
overtook Pope, Voltaire, and Byron, should now overtake 
Macaulay But those writers have risen anew into the 
firmament of hterature, from winch they are not likely to 
fall again The question is, whether Macaulay will ultimately 
jom them as a fixed star, and if so, of u hat magnitude 1 
It would be against analogy if such a mde and resonant ^ 
fame as his were to sufier pennanent echpse. Hasty' 
reputations, due to ephemeral circumstances, may utterly 
die out, but 11 w ould no t be easy to name a really great fame i 
among contemporanes which has not been largely ratifie;! j-" 
by posterity Few authors hav e had greater contemporafy 
fame than Macaulay It spread through all classes and 
countries like an epidemic. Foreign courts and learned 
societies v ned w ith the multitude in doing him honour - 
He was read with almost equal zest in cultivated European 
capitals and in the scattered settlements of remote colonie‘5 
The Duke of 'Wellington was loud m his piaiso Professor 
Ranke called lum an incomparable man and a body of 
Fnglish workmen sent him a vote of thanks for having 
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■vmtten a hisfcoiy wHcli working men conld understand. 
An author who collects suffrages from such opposite 
quarters as these must have had the secret of touchmg a 
deep common chord in human nature. It is the busmess 
of criticism to find out what that chord was 

Macaulay’s great quahty is that of hemg one of the 
best story-tellers that ever lived ; and if we limit the 
competition to his only proper rivals — the historians — 
he may he pronounced the best story-teller If any one 
thinks these superlatives misplaced, let him mention the 
historical wnters whom he would put on a level with or 
above Macaulay — always remembenng that the comparison 
is limited to this particular point . the art of teUmg a 
story with such interest and vivacity that readers have 
no wish but to read on. If the area of comparison he 
enlarged so as to include questions of intellectual depth, 
moral insist, and sundry other valuable quahties, thel 
competition turns against Macaulay, who at once sinks \ 
many degrees in the scale. But m his own hne he has no 
-i rival And let no one undervalue that hne. He kindled 
a fervent human interest in past and real events which 
novelists kmdle in fictitious events He wrote of the 
seventeenth century with the same vivid sense of present 
reahty which Balzac and Thackeray had, when they wrote 
of the nineteenth century, which was before their eyes 
And this was the peeuhanty which f ascin ated contempo- f 
lanes, and made them so lavish of praise and admiration. 
They felt, and very justly, that history had never been so 
wntten before It was a quahty which all classes, of all 
degrees of culture, could almost equally appreciate But it 
produced a feeling of gratitude among the more expenenced 
judges which seems hkely to pass away All the younger 'j 
generation who have grown to manhood since Macaulay 1 
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•wrote, liave become mtimatelj' acquainted with his wntmgs 
at too early an age to appreciate what an i nnovato r he ■was j 
in his day. Besides, he has had numerous able though 
infenor imitators The younger folk therefore seo nothmg 
surprising that history should be made as entertaining as a 
novel But twenty or thirty years ago the case was very 
different. Lord Carlisle when he finished the fifth (posthu- 
mous) volume, said he was “in despair to close that bnlliant-' 
pictured page ” It ■will generally be found that old men 
who were not far from being Macaula3r’s equals m age, are 
still enthusiastic in his praise It is the younger genera- 
tion, who have come to matunty smce his death, who see a 
good deal to censure in him, and not very much to admire 
The late Sir James Stephen said “he could foigivo him 
anything, and was violently tempted to admire even his 
faults ” Mr Leslie Stephen, his son, is one of the most 
penetrating and severe of Macaulay’s critics W' * 
There is evidently a misnnderstandmg hero which needs 
removing It is another instance of the opposite sides of | 
the shield producing discrepant opimons as to its colour I 
Those who admire Macaulay, and those who blame him, are 
thinking of different things His admirers are tlunkmg 
of certam bnlliant quahties m which he has hardly ever 
been suipassed His censors, passmg these by inth hasty 
recog nition, pomt to grave defects, and ask if such are 
compatible ivith real gieatness Each party should he 
led to adopt part of Ins opponent’s new, without surren- 
denng what is true in his own Macaulay’s eminence as 
a mcontew should not only he admitted with cold assent, 
but proclaimed supreme and unrivalled in its o^m way, 
as it really is On the other band, bis senous deficiencies 
m other ways should be acknowledged ■with equal 
frankness 
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i Olie of hiB most remarkaWe qualities as a -writer is his 
power of interesting the reader and holdi ng hi8, attention 
It IS a_gift hy itself, and not very easy to analyze Some 
of the greatest -wnters have wanted it 
Dr Johnson, speaking of Prior’s Solomon and the 
partiahty -with which its author regarded it, says, — 

B3s affection was natural, it had nndonhtedly been written 
with great labour, and who is willing to think that he has been 
labouring in vain ? He had infosed into it mnch knowledge' 
and mnch thought, he had polished it often to elegance, and'^. 
often dignified it with splendour, and sometimes heightened it ( 
to sublimity. He perceived in it many excellencies, and did not ‘ 
discover that it wanted that without which all others are of 
small avail — ^the power of engaging attention and allnring 
cnnosity Tediousness is the most Mai of faults, j 

Of the truth of this last remark there is no doubt 
/ But what was the secret of the tediousness of the poem 
1 Solomon, which, accoiding to Johnson, was almost as 
^*^eat a parago n as the Hebrew monarch afte-Ywhom it was 
‘ named 1 A work on which great labour had been spent, 
which contained thought and knowledge, which had pohsh, 
elegance, splendour, and occasionally sublimity, one would 
have thought was not hkely to be dull As a matter of 
fact, Solomon is dead and buned fathoms deep in its 
own dulness In this special case Johnson gives at least 
one good reason, but he throws no hght on the general 
question of dulness — ^in what it consists, by which .we I 
might also explain m what interest consists It appears > 
that hlacaulay himself was puzzled with the same diffi- 
I culty “ TlTiere hes,” he asks somewhat imjustlj^, with 
preference to a novel of Lord Lytton, “the secret of bemg 
jamusmg ? and how is it that eloquence, and dihgence 
/ may all be employed m making a book dull ? " / „ 

. C-y* / J ' 
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Few authors have had in larger degree than Macaulay 
“ the secret of being amusing,” of “ engaging attention 
and allurmg curiosity,” as Dr Johnson says He is 
rarely, perhaps never, absolutely dull On the other hand, 
he IS not too lively and stonulating, and avoids therefore 
producing that sense of fatigue in the reader, which even 
genuine wiji, ^ there is too much of it, is apt to engender 
He had the talent which he concedes to Walpole, of writing 
what people like to read Perhaps the secret of his charm 
lay in this First that he was deeply interested himself 
m the subjects that he handles His hona^de wish to 
do them justice — ^to impart his knowledge — ^is not ham- 
pered by any a^ious self-consciOusness as to the impres- 
sion he himself is making His manner is stoig htfom ard 
and frank, and therefore wmning, and he communicates 
the interest he feels Secondly, he was an adept in the 
art of putting himself en lappoH with his reader — of not 
going too fast, or too far, or too deep, for the ordinary 
intelligence He takes care not only to be clear in lan- 
guage, hut to follow a line of thought from which 
obscurity and even twihght are excluded His attention, 
indeed, to the needs of duU readers was excessive, and 
has risked the esteem of readers of another kmd He 
often steered too near the shoals of commonplace to suit 
the taste of many persons , still he never fairly runs 
aground He has one great ment which can be appre- 
ciated by all — ^hm_ thought is always well withm his 
reach, and is unfolded with complete mastery and ease to 
its uttermost filament He is never vague, shadony, and 
moomplete. The reader is never perplexed by ideas 
imperfectly grasped, by thoughts which tlio wnter cannot 
fully express On the other hand, his wapt of aspiration, 
of all effort to nso into the higher regions of thought, has 
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lost Inm in the opinion of many readers He is one of 
the most entertaining hut also one of the least suggestive 
of -writers 

His powers of hrilhant illustration have never been 
denied, and it would not he easy to name their equal. 
His command of perfectly apposite and natural, yet not at 
all ohvious images, is not more wonderful than the ease 
■with which they are introduced. Pew readers are likely 
to have forgotten the impression they once made on the 
youthful mind It was something quite new and almost ' 
hewildenng, like the first night at the play He can 
conjure up in a moment a long vista of majestic similes, 
which attracts the eye like a range of snow-capped moun- 
tains Take, for instance, the opening passages of the 
articles on Loid Gline and Banhe's History of the Popes 
As soon as the curtam rises, a “grand panorama seems 
spread out before us The first begins -with a comparison 
between the English conquests of India, and the Spanish 
conquest of America. But notice how pictonally it is 
done — 


The people of India when we subdued them, were ten tunes 
as numerous -as the Amencans whom the Spaniards vanquished, 
and were at the same time quite as highly civihzed as the vic- 
torious Spaniai ds They had reared cities larger and fairer than 
San^OEsa and Toledo, and buildings moie beautiful and costly 
than the Cathedral of Seville They could show bankers richer 
than the richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz ; viceroys whoso 
splendour far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic , myriads 
of cavalry and long trains of artillery which would have asto- 
nished the Great Captain 

I The passage is spoiled by mutilation, but readers can 
\ turn to it if they do not remember it In the same way 
the article on the Popes opens with a truly grand picture 
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“ Ifo other institution ” (save tho Papacy) “ is left stand- 
ing which carries the mind back to the times when th« 
smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre” Again* “Sh e was great an d respected before 
the Saxon had set foot m Bntain, before the Frank had 
passed the Bhine, when Grecian eloquence still fiounshed 
in Antiodi, when idols were shll worshipped in the 
Temple of Mecca ” The sensitive youth feels his breatl 
c^h at illustrations like these If they pall on the oldei 
mind it IS because they are found to be addressed almosi 
exclusively to the eye they are followed by nothing oi 
importance addressed to the reason. We shall have occa 
sion to see that this sumptuous opening of the article or 
the Popes leads to a disquisition at once inaccurate u 
facts and superficial in argument 
Macaulay’s talent as an historical artist inll be con 
sidered at some length when we come to examine the 
Hietorif of England It will be sufficient in this genera 
view to remark the skill with which he has overcome the 
peculiar clifficulties of histonoal composition The grea: 
clifficulty in drawing the picture of a complex society 
in a past ago is to combme unity with breadth of com 
position In a long nanative only a very small portioi 
of the picture can be seen at one time The whole 
IS never presented at one moment with concentratec 
effect, such as the painter can command, who place: 
on one cam as which can be easily sim'eycd, all that he 
has to teU us The histonan cannot bring all his troop: 
on the ground at once and stnke the mind by a -vnde anc 
magnificent display He is reduced to a march past ii 
narrow file Tlie danger, therefore, is that the effect o: 
tho whole will be feeble or lost In the hands of a weal 
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man a thin stream of narrative meanders on, hut a broad ^ 
view IS nowhere obtained. The lo^rest form of historicall'''^' 
writing IS the chronicle or mere annals, m which a broad 
view IS not so much as aimed at In great historical 
work, the immediate portion of the narrative passing 
before the reader’s eye is always kept m subordmate rda- 
tion to the whole drama of which it forms a part And 
this IS the problem, to keep the whole suggestively before 
the reader while only a part is bemg shown Only a 
strong imagmation is equal to this task The nund of the 
writer must hold the entire picture suspended in his fancy 
while he is paintmg each separate portion of it And he 
paints each separate portion of it with a view to its fit- 
ness and relation to the whole 

Uo fair cntic will deny that Macaulay’s execution m 
all these respects Js simnlv masterly ^T he two volumes 
which comprise the reign of James II in spite of their 
abundant detail are_as_ truly an organic whole. a s a 
sonnet. Though the canvas is crowded in every part 
with events and characters, there is no confusion, no 
obstruction to clear vision. Wherever we stand we seemj 
to be opposite to the centre of the picture However' 
onterested we may be in a part, we are never allowed to 
Mose sight of the whole The Qpmpelh ng force of the 


wnter’s imagmation always keeps it m a latent suggestive 
And all this IS done under a self- 


way before our minds 
imposed burden which is without' example For, in 
obedience to his canon as to how history should be written, 
the author has weighted himself with a load of minute 
detail such as no historian ever uplifted before He 
hardly ever mentions a site, a town, a castle, a manor- 
house, he rarely mtroduces even a s^bor f^lTlafft-<»^^nrnr,fPT, 


without bnngmg m a picturesque anecdote, an association, 
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a lemimscence oat of his boundless stores of knowledge, 
which sparkles hke a gem on the texture of his naixatire 
yn thin g can exceed the skill with which these httle 
vignettes are thrown m, and they are incessant , yet they 
never seem to be m tlie way, or to hinder the mam effect 
Take os an instance this short reference to the Earl 
of Craven, It occurs m the very crisis of the story, when 
James IE was a pnsoner m his own palace, between his 
first and second attempts to fly the country — 

James, while hu fate was under discussion, remained at 
Whitehall, fascinated, as it seemed, by the greatness and near- 
ness of the danger, and nneqnal to the exertion of either 
struggling or flying In the evening news came that the Dutch 
had occupied Chelsea and Kensington The king, however, 
prepared to go to rest as usual The Coldstream Guards were 
on duty at the palace They were commanded by William, 
Earl of Craven, an aged man, who, more than fifty years before, 
had been distinguished in war and loi e, who had led tlift-fes* I~ ' 
lorn hope at Creutznach with such courage that he had been 
pj^ted on the shoulder by the great Gustavus, and who was 
believed to have won from a thousand rivals the heart of the un- 
fortunate Queen of Bohemia Craven was now m his eightieth 
year , yet time had not tamed his spint It was past ten o'clock 
when he was informed that tbiee battabons of the Prince's 
foot, mingled with some troops of horse, were pouring down 
the long avenue of St. James’s Park, with matches lighted, and 
in full readiness for action Count Solmes, who commanded 
the foreigners, said that his orders were to take military pos- 
session of the posts round Whitehall, and e xhorte d Craven to 
retire peaceably Craven swore that he would rather bo cut to 
pieces, but when the king, who was undressing himself, learned 
what was passing, he foibade the stout old soldier to attempt a 
resistance which must have been inefTectnal 

How trul> artistic ' and how much Cra^ en’s conduct is 
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explained and heightened by that little touch- recalling 
Creutznach, the forlorn hope, and the Great Gustavns ' 
TVhat a vista up the seventeenth century to the far off 
Thirty Years’ Wax is opened in a moment > I recall nofj^ 
j •vrater who is Macaulay’s equal in this art of covering his 
larger surfaces with nunute work which is never out of 
place. lake the dehcate sculpture on the sandals of,'^ 

‘ Athene in the Parthenon, it detracts nothing from the 
i grandeur of the statue Or, to take a more appropriate _ 
) figure, it resembles a nchly decorated Gothic por^, m 
which every stone is curiously carved, and yet does its 
duty m bearing the weight of the mighty arch as well as 
if it were perfectly plain. 

There are only two modem men with whom he can 
be worthily compared, Michelet and Carlyle Poth are 
/j his superiors m what Mx. Euskin calls penetrative — 
imag ination. Both have an insight mto the moral world, 
and Sie mind of man, of which he is wholly mcapable 
Both have a simple dir pcta ess of_yisira, the real poet’s 
eye for nature and character, which he entirely lacks 
Carlyle especially can emit a hghtning flash, which 
makes Macaulay’s prose, always a httle pompous in Iusn.^ ' 
a mbitious flight s, bum dim and yellow But on another 
, side Macaulay has his revenge For clear broad width, for 
jV steadiness of view and impartiahty of alLround j ire- 
sratataon he is ^eir superior Carlyle’s d az z l i n g effects 
of white hght are frequently surrounded by the blackest 
gloom. Even that lovely “ evenmg_sun jofjljily ’’ — a 
well-known passage of the Fiench Beioltibon — emerges 
..r-only for a moment from a dark doud, which speedily 
obscures it again. Michelet’s h^t is less fitfu l than 
'• ‘ Carlyle’s , it is perhaps also less bnlhant Macaulay’s 

' hght, pale in comparison with their meteonc splendours, 
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hag the advantage of being equal and steady, and free 
from the danger of going out There is yet another 
quahty m which he gams by comparison with the 
strongest men — ^e art^ ^istonwil. perspective. His|/^^ 
scenes are always placed at the nght distance for takmg 
m their JuU effect The vividness of Carlyle’s imagina- 
tion often acts like a powerful telescope, and bnngs objects 
too near the obsen’er The events m the French Eevo- 
lution very often appear as if enacted under our -windows 
"WTiat IS just m front of us we see with almost oppre ssive 
distmctness, but the eye cannot range over a wide yet 
perfectly visible panorama Macaulay never falls mto 
this error His pictures are always far enough off foi 
the whole sweep of the prospect to bo seen with ease 
He seems to lead us up to a lofty terrace overlookmg a 
spacious plain which hes spread out below. For size, 
power, and brightness, if not always punty of colour, he 
has some title to be called the Bubens of histonans 

Admittmg all, or a portion, of what is thus advanced, 
the opposition to Macaulay has a very senous counter- 
s^tatement to offer The chief complaint — and it is suffi- 
ciently grave — ^is of a constant and perysidmg want off > 
depth, either of thought or sentiment. Macaulay, it is 
said, did little or nothing to stir the deeper mmd or the 
deeper feolmgs of lus multitude of rcadei-s. 

As regards the first chaige, want of intellectual depth, 
it IS not easy to imagine eien the semblance of a defence 
Indeed, Macaulay owns lus guilt -with a certain amount of 
Inuvado He has expressed his contempt of all higher 
speculation with too much scorn to leave any room for 
doubt or apology on that head He never refers to 
Philosophy except in a tone of disparagement and sneer 
“ Such speculations .Tie m a peculiar manner the delight 

n 
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of intelligent cbildien and half-civilized men.” Ammi g 
the speculations thus dismissed mtb. dension are the 
questions of “the necessity of human actions and the 
ifoundation of moral obligation” Thus Macaulay dis- 
heheved in the possibihty of ethical science. Of a 
translation of Kant 'W'hich had been sent hini he speaks 
^-with a musing a^ of su penontv. says he cannot imder- 
stand a word of it any more than if it had been wntten 
in Sanscnt, fully persuaded that the fault lay \7ith Eant, 
and not mth hunself. Eut his dislike of arduous t hinkin g 
did not stop ivith u hilosophT He speaks of Montesquieu 
■with great disdam, pronounces him to he specious, hut 
obscure as an oracle, and shallow as a Parisian coxcomb 
.There is no trace in Macaulay’s wntmgs or hfe that he was 
ever arrested by an intellectual difficulty of any kind? He 
can bombard "with great force of logic and rhetoric an 
enemy’s position, but his mind ne'p^er seems to have 
suggested to him problems of its own. In readmg him 
we ghde along the smoothest surface, we are burned from 
picture to picture, but we never meet with a thoughtful 
pause which makes •us cgomder "with dos ed eyes what the 
^ condusion may well he Strange to say, he more nearly 
approaches discussion of prmciples in his speeches than m 
^ other portions of his works but a writer of less specu- 
lative force hardly exists m the language It is not easy 
)to see from his diaries and correspondence that he had any 
* intellectual interests of any kind, except his taste — if that 
can be called an intellectoal interest — for poetry, and the 
Greek and Latin classics. His letters are, with few ex- 
ceptions, mere lively gossip He rardy discusses even 
pohtics, in which he took so large a share, with any 
senous heartiness ‘ He just gives the last news. ^He does 
> The only even apparent exceptions to this general statement 
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not betray the slightest interest in science, or social or 
religious questions, except an amusing petulance at the 
progress of the Tractanan movement, on vrhich he -vmtes 
squibs vbut otherwise he hved m almost complete'- 
isolation amid the active mtellectual hfe of his day'' Ho 
appears to have been almost wholly wantmg in mtellectual 
curiosity of any kmd. 

This IS sho-wn by the strange mdifference -with which 
he treated his own subject — ^history He hved m an ago 

m which some of the most important histoncal works 
that the world has ever seen, were published. He was 
contemporary (to name only the chief) with Sismondi, 
De Barante, Guizot, the two Thierrys, blignet, ilichelet, lu 
France, with Eaumer, Schlosser, Niebuhr, Otfned, Muller, 
Gans, Neander, F G Bauer, Waitz, Eoth, in Germany He 
never mentions one of them — except Sismondi inth a 
sneer The only modem histonans of whom he takes 
notice are Eanke and HaUam — and this not with a view 
to considering the value of their historical work proper, 
but because they furnished him -with a convenient armoury 
for hrs own polemicid purposes If ho had had any wrdo 
generous mterest m the progress of histoncal knowledge, ^ 
he must have shown more sympathy with men engaged in " 
the same field of labour as himsell He professed to be a 

IB a gronp of fonr or firo letters of tfao year 1845, rccoantmg Lord 
John Bussell’s abortive attempt to form a ministry, and a trnly 
admirable letter to Mr Bills, narratmg the scene in the House of 
Commons on the passmg of the first Beform Bill by a majority of 
one But even these letters deal chiefly with news, and ha^ly 
attempt the discnssion of principles 

Perhaps the time has not yet come for a fully representative 
selection of Mncanlay’s best letters Ho must have written, one 
would tlunh, to his colleagues and others with more weight and 
earnestness than appears anywhere at present 
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reformer of lustory These men lyere reformers -who had 
proclauned, and put in practice, every principle of any 
value Tvhich he advocated in the Edinhurgh Reueio, m his 
article on History, published in 1828 He lays down, not 
without a certain air as of a discoverer, the new method 
bn which he conceives history should be written — that it 
should he not abstract and logical, but concrete, graphic, 
and picturesque One might ha\ c expected that two of 
the most picturesque presentations of past times which 
hterature has to show, which, when Macaulay wrote 
his article, had been recently published and attracted 
European attention, would have been at least named on 
such an occasion He Barante’s Iltstoiie des Dues de 
Bout gogne (pubhshed in 1824-26), and Augustin Thierry’s 
Ststoire de ia Conguele dHAngletore par les Normands 
(1825), had a success in the world of letters second only 
to Macaulay’s own success some quarter of a centuiy later 
with his History of England Those writers were busy 
with the very task which he summoned histonans to take 
in hand Their fame was recent and prominent, one of 
the events of the day He was wntmg on a subject from 
which a reference to them, one would think, could not be 
excluded. It is excluded, as completely as if they had 
never existed. How may this be explained? Did he 
not know their works ? or did he not appreciate them ? 
neither alternative is w^ome. His friend Hallam, when 
an old man worn down wiJE"years and domestic afflictions, 
set him a very different example Hi his supplementary 
volume to the History of the Middle Ages, he shows how 
catefiilly he had made himself acquainted with all the 
more important historical inquiries of the Continent But 
then, Hidlam cared for the progress of historical research* 
he saw that history was full of problems which required 
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practical espenence of the solemn realities and truths of 
. esdstence ' His learning is confined to book-lore he is 
not well read in the human heart, and still less in the 
. »' '‘humm spmt His unspmtuahty is complete, we never 
catch “a ghmpse of the far land” through all his 
] bnlhant narratives , never, in his numerous portraits, 
comes a hne of moral suggestiveness, showing an eye 
I for the deeper spnngs ^f char acter, the finer shades of 
motive. His inability to cnticize works of poetry and 
fiction extended to their chief subject — ^the human heart , 
and it may be noticed that the remarkable interest he 
often awakens in a story which he tells so admirably, is 
nearly always the interest of adventure, never the interest 
of psychological analysis. Events and outward actions ire 
told inth incomparable clearness and vigour — but a thick 
curtain hangs before the inward theatre of the mind, 
which is never revealed on his stage. He had a favourite 
theoiy on which he often insisted, that children were the 
only true poets and this, because of the vividness of 
their impressions “Ho nian, whatever his sensibihty(j.J->< 
may be, is ever affected by Hamlet^ or Lear, as a httle girl 
is affected by the story of poor httle Red Eiding-hood,” 

— as if the fojce of the impression were everything, and 
its cJiaractei nothing. By this rule, wax-work should be * 
finer art than the best sculpture in stone. The impres- 
i^^^siveness of remote suggestive association by which high 
^'^’'art touches the deepest chords of feeling, Macaulayp-'' 
apparently, did not recognize He had no ear for the finer 
harmonies of the inner life. 

The truth is that he almost wholly lacked the 
stronger passions. A sweet affectionate tenderness for 
friends and relations was the deepest emotion he knew 
This, coupled with his unselfishness, made hun a most 
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TviTwiing character to those near him, as it certainly 
filloil his hie with placid content and happmess But 
there is no evidence of strong feeling m his story. 

I cannot readily beheve the report that he was ever at 
one time a good hater. Ho had his tempe rs of course, Oj 
like other men, hut what sign is there of any f^ent 
heat, or lastmg mood of passion ? Even in politics — ^the 
Bide on which he was most susceptible of strong feelmg — 
he soon became calm, reasonable, gentle — ^hke the good, 
upnght^ amiable man he was Consider his prudence 
He never took a hasty or unwise step in lus life His 
judgment was never misled m matters of conduct for 
a single moment He walked in the honourable path he 
had chosen with a certamty as unerring as if Mmerva had 
been present at his side He never seems to have had 
occasion either to yield to, or to resist, a strong temptation 
He was never in love. Ambition never got possession of 
his mind. TVe cannot imagme him domg anj thing wrong, 
or even mdecorous an elopement, a duel, an ^s^landre of 
any kmd, cannot be associated even in imagmation with 
his name He was as blameless as Telemachus — 


Centred in the sphere , ^ 

Of common duties, decent not to fail f, ' / ' • 

In ofBces of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adotation to the honsebold gods, 

« 

of spotless rcspectabihty He is not to be blamed, but 
1 ery much envied, for such a constitution of mmd. But 
tills IS not the stuff of which great writers who stir men’s 
hearts are made. He makes us esteem him so much that 
we can do httle more, he cannot provoke our love, pity, 

,, ^ 1 it passionate sympathy Tlierc is no nuance, pathos,^' 

i I . [ < “’ or ideahtj m his life or his wntmgs TTe never lea\ c-him 

c . ‘ ' , J ' ‘ - I 
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conscious that we have been raised into a hiphftp tone of 
feeling, chastened and subdued into humihty, courage, and 
sacrifice never makes us feel “what shadows we 
are and what shadows we pursua” How should he? 
His own %'iew of life was essentially flat and prosaic 
Hot an aspiration for the future, no'^ble unrest and 
discontent with the present; no sympathetic tenderness 
for the past He resembled Kubens in more ways than 
one 


Ho phenomenon in the hnman mind (says IMr Snskm) is 
more extraordinaty than the 3 unotion of this cold worldly 
temper with great rectitade of pnnciple and tranqml kindness 
of heart Bubens was an bononrahle and entirely well in- 
tentioned man, earnestly indnstiions, simple and temperate in . 
habits of life, high-bred, learned, and discre et; his afiechon for^J 
his mother was great; his generosity to contemporary artists 
onfaihng. He is a healthy, worthy, kind-hearted, conttly- 
nhrase d — animal, without any clearly perceptible traces of a 
sonl, except when he paints his children ’ 

Macaulay had no children of bis own to pamt but no 
man was ever fonder of children 

He was, beyond all companson, the best of playfellows ; unri- 
valled in the invention of games, and never weaned of repeat- 
ing them He had an inexhaustible repertory of small dramas 
for the benefit of his nieces, in which he sustained an endless 
number of parts . . There was one never-faihng game, of 

building up a den with newspapers behind the sofa, and of enact- 
ing robbers and tigers — ^the children shrieking with terror, hut 
always fescinated, and begging him to begin again ® 

He had complete sympathy with children, and baew>. 

* Slodem Painters, vol v. part 9 
3 TieieJyan,Tdi n cap ii 
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the "way to their hearts better than to those of their 
B ^nr g Ttrif-aniB hniigEF a superb sheet of paper for a 
guinea, on which to wnte a valentine to his little niece 
Ahce He notes in his diary on the 14th Feb 

At three came the children Ahce was in perfect rap- 
tures over her valentine She begged quite pathetically to be 
told the truth about it When we were alone together she said, 

“ I am going to be very senons " Down she fell before me on 
her knees, and lifted np her hands “ Dear Uncle, do tell the 
truth to your little ^rl Did you send the valentine ? ” I did 
not choose to tell a real lie to a child, even about such a tnfle, 
and so I owned it 

A cha rmin g little scene, showing Macaulay’s two best 
sides, tenderness and rectitude But again , to distress, 
or its a^uXcounteifeiti he was always pitiful and generous 
In bis journal he wntes . “ Dee 27 — Disagreeable 

weather, and ibsagreeable nevre is in difficulty again 

I sent 501 , and shall send the same to , who does 

not ask it But I cannot help being vexed All the 
fruits of my book have for this year been swallowed up 
It will be all that I can do to make both ends meet 
unthout breaking in upon capital ” Leigh Hunt enclosed 
in a heggmg letter a criticism on the Roman Lays, lament- 
ing that they wanted the true poetical arom a which 
breathes from Spenser’s Faeiy Queen Macaulay, who 
had none of an author’s A*anity, was “much pleased” 
^vlth this sincerity 

Is there not reason to doubt whether a natural pre- 
disposition to the cardinal virtues is the best outfit fw 
the prophet, the artist, or even the preacher 1 Saints from i' 
of old have been more readdy made out of publicans and ’ 
sinners than out of Phaiisees uho pay tithes of all they j 
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possess The aiiast, the -wnter and even the philosopher, 
eq[ually need passion to do great vrork , and genuine pas- 
sion IS ever apt to be unruly, though by stronger men 
e ventu ally subdued. “ Coldness and vant of passion in 
a picture are not signs of its accuracy, but of the paucity 
of its statements ” * “ Pour_faire de bons v ers, il faut avoir 
l-le_diab le an corps ” said Voltaire Macaulay had far too 
little of the “ diable an corps ” to make him a ■vmter of 
impressive individaahtv and leal power The extent of 
his fame is out of all proportion to its depth Except a 
certain influence on the style of journalism, which 
threatens to be transient, he has left httle mark on his 
age Out of his millions of xeadem there has scarcely 
come one genuine disciple J^~ - ' 

By a change of taste as remarkable as any m literature, 
his style, which was universally admired, is now very 
freely decned — ^perhaps more than justice requires It 
cannot be denied that it was a new style . aU contempo- 
ranes, headed by Jeffrey, agreed upon that point Beal 
novelty of style is generally a safe test of originahty of 
imnd and character V^ith Macaulay the test does not 
extend so far StiU his style is perhaps the most onginal 
thing about him. Its pecuhanty is the skill with which 
he has imparted to wntten language a large portion of 
the swing and rush of spoken oratory He can be read 
with a g6od~deal of the pleasurable excitement which 
numbers of people feel in listening to facile and voluble 
discourse. As a rule, copious and fluent oratory makes 
very bad reading but Macaulay had the secret of trans- 
posmg his thoughts from the language of spoken discourse, 
which seems their proper vehicle, to the language of 
wntten prose, without loss of effect. To no one talent 
* Sfodern Painters, vol i 
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perhaps does he owe so much of his reputation. The 
more refined and delicate literary styles are impopular m 
proportion to their excellence , their harmonies and inter- 
vals, fascinating to the cultivated ear, are no t only lost on 
but somewhat offensive to the multitude For one hearer 
t hnlled by a sonata or a fugue, a thousand are dehghted 
by what are sometimes called the spmt-stimng strain s C, ' 
of Biih B> itanma At an early date hlacaulay gauged 
the popular taste In 1830 ho wrote to Macveyjtfapier 
complainmg that some of the “ most pointed and orna- 
mented sentences ’’ in an article had been omitted. “ Pro- 
bably,” he continues, “in estimating the real value of 
any tinsel which I may put upon my articles, you and I 
shouiH'not materially differ. But it is not by his own 
taste, but by the taste of the fish, that the angler is deter- 
mmed in his choice of bait ” It would be unfair to dwell 
on such a remark in a private letter, if it stood alone. 

But all his practice during thirty jears was in unison 
inth the principle here laid doivn Eschewing high 
thought on the one hand, and deep feeling on the other, 
he marched down a middle road of resonant commonplace, 
qiiite certain that where 


./v 


Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, 

. . And tootle tee-tootle the fife, 

the densest crowd, marchujgjn time, will fellow the music. 
r Still it IS the air rather than the instrument which makes * , 

somo persons inolmed to stop them ears. It is quite true 
that the measures of Macaulay's prose “ are emphatically 
Uie measu res of spoken deliverance,” but the spoken 
deliverance is of the bar, the hus ting s^ or the House of 
Commons, The want of benignity, the hard and scolding, 
precision, with which he has been justly reproached, are 
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due rather to the matter and substance than to the form/ 
of his speech. His tone of sentiment is such as would lose^ 
nothing hy heing uttered in a loud voice at a public 
meeting, and he is indeed far from reaching the highest 
notes of solemn elevation and simple pathos with which 
such an audience inspires some orators Hut neither m 
puhhc nor in private had Macaulav any gift for expressmg 
' either tender or lofty emotion His letters are singularly^ 

'•« anting in e|5ision and egiansiven ess, even whenjp'^^ 
addressed to fhends and relatives for whom we know he 
had warm affection ' But his love took the form of sohd 
matter-of-fact kindness, not of a sympathy m delicate 
unison with another spmt with whom an interchange of 
} sentiment is a need of existence. He seems to have been 
one of those thoroughly good-hearted g ood-natured persons 
j.'\vho are wantmg in tact, dehcacy, and s ensitivene ss ® A • 
certam coarseness of fibre is ui^stakable Hothmg else 

, s He was benevolent, but nnsympatbetio ; he cared not for the 
beauty of nature, he detested dogs, and, except a narrow group of 
relations and-friend8,*T5e^ared not for men One of the least 
pleasant passages in hia biography is a scene he had inth an 
Itahan custom-house ofiScer, who asked to be allowed a seat in his 
carriage from Telletn to Mola , Macaulay refused Of this there is 
nothing to be said , the man may easily have been an undesirable 
compamon Sut the comment on the incident is wantmg in the 
right tone ‘‘I gave him three crowns notto plague by searchmgmy _ ' i*— 
baggage . He pocketed the three crowas, but looked veiy dark 
and sullen at my refusal to accept his company Precious fellow ' 
to think that a public functionary to whom ahttle silver is a bribe, 

IS fit company for an Hnglisb gentleman " Harrow and unintelli- 
gent In mere knowledge, Macaulay could certainly have derived 
mnch more from the man than the latter from Macaulay But he 
had httle cariosity or interest in the minds of others It will he re- 
membered m what isolabon he spec t his time on the voyage to India 
“Except at meals, I hardly exchanged a word with any human 
being ” One cannot imagine Socrates or Johnson actmg thus 
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will account for the “mean and ignohle association” of 
ideas, which he often seems rather to seek than avoid 
He prefers comparisons which, by their ungraduated, 
unsoftened abruptness, produce a shock on nerves less 
robust than his own “ The victuallers soon found out 
with Tvhom they had to deal, and sent doivn to the fleet 
casks of meat which dogs would not touch, and barrels of 
beer which smelt worse than Mge water ” STotliing is 
gained by such crudity of langna^, and tenth is sacrificed, 
if that is a consideration. Dogs have no objection to 
tainted meat, and nothing can smell worse than bilge 
water “For our part, if we are forced to make oui 
choice between the first shoemaker and the aut^r. of. the ^ 
three book s on Anger, we pronounce for the shoemaker,” 
and one may add, you are certain to gam the gallery’s 
applause by so doing “To the seared consciences of 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham the deatli of an innocent 
man gave no more uneasmess than the death of a par- 
tridge” “A husband would be justly derided who 
should bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotless^, 
iirtue, half the insolence which the King of En g land boie'^ 
from concubines who, while they owed everything to his 
bounty, caressed his courtiers almost before his face” 
Sentences hke these, in w'hich the needless emphasis of 
the words shows up the moie plainly the deficient dignity 
and weight of thought, are of frequent occurrence, and 
deprive JIacaulay’s prose of the high quality of distmction 
His companson of Montesquieu with the learn ed pig andvX> 
musical infant is in the same style. But perhaps the! 
most^Tikilii^ instance of his tendency' to a low-pitched' ' 
strain of allusion is to be foimd m his journal, on the 
occasion of his TOit to Dumbarton Castle m the last j'ear 
of Ills life “I remember mj' first visit to Dumbarton, 
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and the old min ister \7ho insisted on our eating a hit of 
cake -with him, and said a grace over it which might have 
been prologue to a dinner at the I'lshmongers’ Company 
or the Grocers' Company ” The notion that the size and-/ 
/ sumptuousness of a feast are to determine the length and 
I fervour of the thanksgiving, is one which one hardly 
' expects to find outside of the Common Council, if even it 
IS to he met with there Macaulay’s utter inabihty to 
comprehend piety of mind, is one of the most sing nlnr 
traits in his character, considermg his antecedents^ » 
hlacaulay’s style, apart from its content, presents one 
or two interestmg problems which one would like to 
solve An able critic has noticed the smgnlar fact, 
that though he seems to take pams to be pleonastic and 
V'«redundant, he is nevertheless mvanably hvely® His 
variations of one tune do not weary, as one might expect 
In the same way, the oratorical swing and rapidity which 
he undoubtedly possesses do not appear easy to reconcile 
with bis short sentences and the mechamcally regular 
stroke of his periods. His paragraphs are often built up 
by a succession of tiers, one over the other , they do not 
seem to grow from a central root of thought or sentiment 
Sentences not exceeding a line in average length, reduced 
to their lowest terms of subject^ predicate, and copula, are 
held together only by the art of the typographer. “The 
people of Gloucester rose, and dehvered Lovelace from con- 
finement An irregular army soon gathered around him 
Some of bis horsemen had only halters for bndles Many 

of his infantry had only clubs for weapons” The 
monotony of rhythm is sometimes reinforced by the 
monotony of phrase, sentence after sentence beginning 
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-with tlie same words , as, for instance, this conclosion of 
the Essay on Lord Holland 

The time is coming' when, perhaps, a few old men, the last 
snrvivors of onr generation, will in ram seek, amidst new 
streets, and squares, and railway stations, for the sight of th^ 
"’dwelling which was m their jonth the favourite resort of wits 
and beauties — of pamters and poets — of scholars, philosophers, 
and statesmen They mil then remember, with strange ten- 
derness, many objects once familiar to them — ^the avenue and 
^Jbhe terrace, the Busts and the paintmgs , the carving, the gro- 
tesque gilding, and the e nigmatic mottoes With pecnhai 
fondness they mil recall that venerable chamber, in which all 
the antique gravity of a college hbraiy was so singularly 
blended with all that female grace and wit could devise to 
embellish a drawing-room They mil recollect, not unmoved, 
those shelves loaded with the varied learning of many lands and 
many ages, those portraits in which were preserved the features 
of the best and wisest Englishmen of two generations They 
mil recollect how many men who have guided the politics of 
Europe— who have moved great assemblies by reason and 
eloquence — ^who have put life into bronze and canvas, or who 
have left to postenty things so 'written as it shall not willingly 
let them die — were there mixed with all that was loveliest and 
gayest in the society of the most splendid of capitals Lhey 
mil remember the singular character which belonged to that 
circle m which eveiy talent and accomplishment, every art 
and science, had its place They mil remember how the last 
debate was discussed in one comer, and the last comedy of 
Scribe in another , while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration 
on Beynolds’s Baretti , while Mackintosh turned over Thomas 
Aqmnas to verifj a quotation, while Talleyrand related his 
conversations with Bams at the Luxemburg, or his ndcs 'with 
Lanncs over the field of Austerlitz They mil remember, 
aboie all, the grace — and the kindness, far more admirable than 
grace — with which the princely hospitahty of that ancient 
mansion was dispensed They mil remember the venerable 
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and benignant countenance and the cordial voice o£ him who 
bade them welcome They will remember that tempei which 
years of pain, of sichness, of lameness, of confinement, seemed 
only to make sweeter and sweeter , and that frank politeness, 
which at once reheved all the embarrassment of the youngest 
and most timid writer or artist who found himself for the first 
time among ambassadors and earls They will remember that 
constant flow of conversation, so natural, so animated, so 
various, so rich with observation and anecdote ; that wit which 
nevei gave a wound , that exquisite mimicry which ennobled, 
instead of degrading, that goodness of heart which appeared in 
every look and accent, and gave additional valne to every talent 
and acquirement They will remember^ too, that he whose 
name they hold in reverence was not less distinguished by the 
inflexible npnghtness of his pohtical conduct than by his loving 
disposition and winning manners They will lemember that 
in the last lines which he traced he expressed his joy that he 
had done nothmg unworthy of the friend of Fox and Grey , 
and they will have reason to feel similar joy, if, in looking back 
on many troubled years, they cannot accuse themselves of 
having done anything unworthy of men who were distmgnishcd 
by the friendship of Lord Holland. 

If the light of nature and an ordinary ear were not 
sufficient to warn a writer against such repetition, Macaulay, 
who had read his Aristotle and Quinctilian, nught have 
been expected to know better “The quahties and 
artifices of stjle which ^ m declamation, for which they 
were intended, when divested of this aid do not fulfil 
their proper function, as, for instance, asyndetaiand the 
• re iteratio n of the same word, and though the orators 
employ them in their debates, as adapted to delivery, %n 
the written style they apjKar siUy, and aie justly le- 
prdbccted”'' Indeed, Macaulay nWer quite overcame a 

" Cope's Infroduetton to Arxsiotl^s Rhetone, p 326. , 
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tendency to abuse this common and useful rhetorical 
figure m an order of composition for which it is unfit. It 
IS to be found in the first page of his History, and is so 
common m his Essays, that their style is veiy often identical 
with that of his speeches 

The art by which Macaulay has caused these various 
blemishes not only to be condoned, but to be entirely 
unperceiYcd by the majority of readers, is derived from 
the imaginative power and splendour of his larger tableaux:. 
The sentences may be aggregates of atoms, but the whole 
■>^^>-1 8 confluen t, and marked by masterly unity. Stylo may 
be considered from more than one aspect We may con- 
'l'' j^Jf sider it from the point of view of the grammarian or 
professor of rhetonc, with reference mainly to the choice 
of words, the propriety of phrase, the rhythm of sentence 
Or Mc may consider it from the higher standpomt — the 
general effect and impressiveness of the whole composition , 
the pervading power, lucidity, and coherence, uhichmakc 
a book attractive to read and easy to master. In the 
former class of quahties Macaulay leaves much to be ’ 
d_esire d In the latter he has not many supenors. Artless, 
and almost clumsy as he is m building a sentence, into 

which ho IS without the skill to weave, as some modems do, 

I 

I Those lessor thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished sigh on sigh, — ~ 
in building a chapter, an article, or a book ho has a 
grand and easy power which ought " to bnng the sweat 
into the brow” of some who hold him cheap, , His short 
sentences, when looked at by themselves so isolated and 
thin, are the hues of a fine engraving all converging to 
produce one well-considered artistic effect — an effect in 
which neither deep thought nor lugh feeling has a share, 
but still one so brilliant and striking that the cnticism 
which 01 erlooks it may justly be accused of blindness 
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We sometimes hear Macaulay’s Essays preferred to his 
History, not only as more popular, but -as showing more 
g^us and power Although this opinion could hardly 
he held by any serious cntic, it contains enough truth to 
mate its existence inteUigible The Essays have quahties ^ 
jaf vanety,jft£fidQm, and, above all, brevity, which the 
Histoiy IS necessarily without, bat which are very taking 
'xjuahties with the readers wiusn Macaulay chiefly ad- 
dresses A long-s ustain ed work devoted to the histoiy 
of one country in one period, however lively it may be 
made, d emands a heavier tax on the attention than many 
are able to pay The large and ever-growing class who 
read not for knowledge but for amusement, as a n in- 
nocent m ode, of .killing, tim^ soon become weary of 
- pne subject earned on through several volumes Their 
^ weak mental appetite needs s timula tmg by a frequent 
change of diet Length is the one thmg they fear and 
most dislike To take up the same work day after day 
oppresses them with the sense of a task, and they 
promptly conceive an ill-will to the author for not keep- 
mg pace with their Ganges of mood- Even the highest 
works of poetical gemus — the Jhei y Queen and Paradise 
Lost — are said to be comparatively neglected, simply on 
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account of theu volume, whicli alarms llie mdolence of 
readers And it may be ivell doubted whether even j 
Shakespeare does not owe a great deal of his populanty ' 
ivith the readmg public to the fact that plays are neces- 
sarily short, and can be read through in a short time 
To readers of this temper — and they probably are a vast 
majonty — essays offer the very thmg they are in search of 
Ifo stram on the attention, frequent change of subject, a 
happy medium between undue length and undue brevity, 
are quahties esnctly suited to their taste This alone 
might well be the sole or chief reason why Macaulay’s 
Essays should be by some preferred to his Histoiy 
But this IS probably not the only reason- The Unsays 
7iave some merits which the History lacks They were 
all wntten m the vigour of life, before his mmd was 
saddened, if not enfeebled, by senous lU-health They 
were short enough to be struck off at a heat, and many 
we, know were iratton with extreme rapidity They con- < 

sequontly have the attractive quahty of ex ubera nt Mgour, ,, 
high spints, and conscious strength which dehghts in 
exercise and rapid motion for their oim sake A sense of 
weariness in the imter, howeier much it may be con- 
cealed by art, is almost sure to be felt by the reader sjon- , 
pathetically Of this drawback few authors ever know 
less than Macaulay up to the tunc of his illness His 
) >j prompt and full command of his faculties made, as he 
“'said, composition nothing but a pleasure to him ^o 
man ever worshipped a more bountiful muse Hc_had no 
labour pains, no dark wrestlmgs with thoughts which he * 
could not throw, conquered and subdued, with vigorous^ 
strength doivn on paper. His Essays therefore, m many 
-jways mimh Icssjinished and careful, haio often more 
tene than the History Like the first Sight of the 
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I falcon, they show a store of unsubdued energy, which, so 
I far from fearing fatigue, rather seeks it, and does not 
readily find it 

The originality of form and treatment which Ilacavlay 
gave to the historical essay has not perhaps received due 
recognition "Without having mvented jt, he so greatly 
<^panded and improved it that he deserves nearly as, 
much credit as if ho had. He did for the histoncal essay 
what Haydn did for the sonata, and "Watt for the steam 
engine he found it rudimentary and unimportant, and 
left it complete and a thing of power Before his time, 

' there was the n onder ous history — generally m quarto — 
and there was the antiquanan dissertation. There was 
also the historical review, containing alternate pages of ( 
' extract and cppiment — generally rather dull and gritty „ 
But the histoncal essay as he conceived it, and with'^ 
the prompt mspuntion of a real discovCTer immediately 
put into practical shape, was as good as unknown before 
,'hiuL To take a bnght penod or personage of history, to . 
frame it_in a firm puthne, to conceive it at once in article- 
size, and then to fill in this limited canvas with spark-- 
Img anecdote,/ telling bits of colour, and facts all fused ; 
(together by a real genius for narrative, was the sort of '3 
genr e-pamting which ilacaulay apphed to history "We J 
have only to turn to the back numbers of the Edvnlmigli 
Itemmo to perceive how his articles gleam m those old 
pages of “grey paper and blunt type ” And to this day 
his Essays remam the best of their class, not only in 
England but in Europe Shght, or even trivial, m the 
field of historical ^dition and cntical inquiry, they are 
masterpieces if regarded in the hght of great popular 
cartoons on subjects taken from modem history They 
are painted mdeed with such freedom, vividness, and 
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power, that they may he said to enjoy a sort of tacit 
monopoly of the penods and characters to which they 
refer, in the estimation of the general puhhc How many 
persons, outside the class of professed students, /know ' 
much of Lord Chatham, Lord Chre, "Warren Hastmgs, 
"Walpole, Pulteney, Carteret, and many more, beyond 
what they learn from the pages of Macaulay ? His feiend 
Lord Stanhope is a much more safe, steady, and trust- 
worthy guide through the eighteenth century But for one / 
reader who will sit down to the accurate, conscientious, ill-' ^ 
written Histmij of FMglaitd by Lord Stanhope, a hundred 
will read, and read again, the bnlhant Essays Any portion 
of Engl i s h history which Macaulay has tiarelled over — 
the remark apphes much less to his treatment of foreign 
subjects — IS found to be moulded into a form which the 
average Englishman at once enjoj's and understands Ho 
did, it has been truly said, in a small way, and in solid 
prose, the same thmg for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries that Shakespeare did m a poetical way for the 
fifteenth centurj- The first Duke of Marlborough had 
the candour to acknoii ledge that all he knew of the 
history of England he denved from Shakespeare’s his- 
toncal plaj's Wo may sur mise, that many who would 
not readily confess it are equally mdebted to Macaulay 
He succeeded in achievmg the object which he always 
professed to aim at — makmg history attractive and 
mteresting — to a degree neier attamed before Tins is 
either a ment or a fault, according to the point of lucn 
from which we regard it, but from every pomt of view 
it was no common feat 

It will be convenient to classify the Essays in the 
foUoiving groups, with the object of giving as much unity 
as possible to a subject necessarily wantmg it — 
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(1.) Enghsh liistory 

(2) Poreign histoiy. ^ < 

(3 ) ControversiaL /'*>'• ' ' ' - f j 

i(4 ) Cnfcical and nuscellaneous 

(1 ) English History Group } — ^If the articles composing 
this group are arranged mth reference to the chronology 
of the periods they treat of, they form a fairly complete 
survey of English history from the time of Edzaheth to 
the later years of the reign of George HL This was the 
portion of our history to which Macaulay had devoted 
most tune and attention. The period previous to the 
Beformation he had studied with much less care Eis ac- 
quaintance with the hliddle Age generally, may without 
injustice be pronounced slight , and though well informed 
as to the history of the Continent, his Lnowledge of it, as 
we shall have occasion to see, was not so accurate or deep 
But his knowledge of Enghsh history in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was mmute, extensive, and pro- 
found. These twelve essays may be regarded as preliminary 
•^/st udies , by which he p relude d and prepared himself for 
[' his great work, Kothing can be more obvious than that 
Ithe historical student was guided in his dioice of this 
{ field by the sympathies and opimons of the active poli- 
tician. He was a "Whig, with ardent and dismterested 
conviction, when to be a "Whig was to be a fnend of 
hberty and progress in the most rational and practical 
form. Durmg the long pre domina nce of Tory rule and 
' senrin^t, the heroic age of England had been defaced, 
and perverted mto a hideous and mahgnant caricature 
A vigorous vindication of English hberty in the past, 
allie d itself naturally, in the pages of the Edinburgh 


1 Barleigh, Hallata, Hampden, Hilton, Temple, Hackmtosli, 
■Walpole, Pitt-Chatham, Clive, Warren Hastings 
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Review, witli the active polemics there carried on in 
favour of the same liberty in the present It was not 
as an antiquanan that Macaulay msi sted upon a new 
TiBiiring of the great cause in which Charles I , Strafford, 
and Laud appeared on the one side, against Hampden, 
Pym, and Cromwell on the other ; but as the active 
member of Parhament, who supported the first Eeform 
Bill with five powerful speeches in one year He attacked 
Toryism indirectly, by writi ng on the great Liberal leaders 
of Ibe seventeenth and eighteenth centunes, as the Ee- 
formers attacked Cathohcism by vmtmg on the primitive 
disciplmo and doctrine of the Early ChurcL TlTien 
wntmg of. the Long Parliament or the Eevolution, an 
imphed reference is always visible to the "Whigs and 
of his own day Sometimes the reference to con- 
temporaiy pohtics is open and direct, as when, in the 
midst of his discussion of the conduct of the Parlia- 
mentai^'’ leaders headed by Hampden, he makes a sudden 
and telhng allusion to the contemporary condition of 
Spain under Eerdinond TIL (Memonals of Hampden) 
The party character of Macaulay’s Essays on Enghsh 
History is neither to be denied nor deplored That ho 
rendered a great pohtical semce to the cause of Libcrahsm 
cannot be doubted, and eveiy deduction that may be 
made from the merit of the histonan must bo s.et.down 
to^tho account of the pubhcist Scientific history was 
never his object, but the propagation of sound constitu- 
tional doctrine was very much so It has been said with 
truth, that in all he overwrote, a defence open or imphed 
of Whig prmciples may be perceived. That this con- 
nexion of his work with the ephemeral politics of the 
day wiU injure its permanent value is icry obiuous, but 
not perhaps to the extent that is sometimes supposed 
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It IS one of tlie affectations of the hour to use the 
term. "Whig as a convenient vehicle of pohte vituperation. 

~ > A ^n now who canjwith any accuracy he called a genume 
, old Whig, IS hy some persons considered to he heyond the 
■’ ' pale of toleration 2fo further anathema is needed , the 
i ^^deadhest sljir has been cast on his intellect and character 
m one word. A hatred of pure reason, and a comfortahle 
middle-class creed on social matters, are the two most 
offensive characteristics generally ascnhed to the Whig 
, ;^ They would he offensive enough, if Whiggism was, or 
I pretended to he, a p hilosophical theory of pohtics But 
, ..^{■-■'^ih Macaulay’s day, Whiggism was not a philosophy, hut 

1 a scheme of practical expediency — aworkmg pohcy which 
had a chance of hemg realized What after all is the 
essence of Whiggism as distmct from its accidents \ Is 
it” not this — illogical hut practical compromise, between 
two extremes which are logical hut not at aU practical 1 
It is no isolated phenomenon confined to certam periods of 
Enghsh history, hut one of the most general to he found, 
not only in pohtics hut in rehgion, and even philosophy. 
Wherever men are engaged in steering hetiveen the 
opposite shoals of extreme parties with a view to practical 
results, there Whiggism exists in reahty if not m name 
Bossuet was a Whig m the Cathohc Church, and Pascal 
was a Whig in the GaUican Church. Eeid, Brown, and 
Colendge, even Kant, were Whigs in philosophy Whig-^ 
gism is always the scorn of thoroughgoing men and rigorous 
logicians j is ever stigmatized as a hendmg of the knee 
'^^'.^to Baah But thoroughgoing men, a ctuate d hy thorough- 
v going logic, do not often, or for long, remam directors of 
puhhc nffair s Ko Ttiati was ever less of a philosopher, or 
more of a pohtician, than Macaulay He had an eye to 
business, not to abstr act truth. The present age, which 
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gees only the \mter, and has nearly forgotten the poh- 
tician, IS easily tempted to 3 udge him hy a standard to ^ 
‘which he did not and could not conform. His own 
serene imcdnsciousness of his "want of speculative power is 
at once amusing and imtatmg But the pomt to he 
remembered is, that -when ■we have ■wnttenTVhig after 
his name, and declared they are convertible terms, all is. 
not said- and don e, and that for purposes of cnticism, 
the process is too simple and summary to be of much 
value TVe have to consider the object at which he 
aimed, not to complam of his failure to hit a mark which 
he never thought of A man engaged m paiung the best| 
via media that he can find between ultra opinions on oppo-\ 
site sides, is always exposed to taunt Macaulay wa s re- A 
viledby Chartists and Churchme n, and be himself dishkedf ^ 
high Tones and philosophical Badicals m equal measure 
"When the object is to gam votes for practical measures, 
the beauties of pure reason are apt to be overlooked. 
The great ma'am of prudence on these occasions, is "not 
to go too far” m any direction. Logic and consistency;^ 
are readily sacrificed for the sake of umon m action. 
Closet philosophers naturally resent this as very mean 
and commonplace. Bat that is because they are doset 
philosophers 5 ~ 

The party bj^ of the Essays, it is said, depnies them 
of all value as history. And this is partly true 
But let us be just even to party histonans Wlien 
it IS claimed that the histonan must above all tlimgs 
be impartial, what is meant by the word? Is it 
demanded that the writer on a past age is to take no 
side — ^to have no preference, either for persons whom 
he considers virtuous or for prmciples ■nhich he considers 
just; and, agam, is ho to haic no reprolation for the 
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conixanes to these, ■which he considers nnjiist and per- 
aigiau s ? Ji this is meant hy impartiahty, the answer~iB 
that on these Imes history cannot he, and never has been, 
■written. Such is the soli^rity of human nature, that it 
refuses to regard the 3ust and the imjust with equal 
favour in the past any more than in the present Of 
course the question is always reserved as to which party 
in the suit these epithets respectively apply. Erroneous 
3udgments have been passed m the court of history, as 
they are passed in courts of law. But that is no argu- 
ment for mamtainmg that both sides are entitled to 
the same favour and good -will Both sides are entitled 
\to 3ustice, and 3ustice may require the utmost seventy 
iof condemnation of one of the parties Ko 3udge at the 
/end of a criminal trial was ever able to conceal the side 
I to which he inclined in his summing up His business 
/ is not to abstain from having an opinion, which a man of 
/ intelligence could hardly do, BuT to pomt to the decisive 
evidence on either side, and holding up the scales, 
to let the lighter kick the beam in the eyes of all 
men. If this is partiahty, it is such as no honest man 
would like to be without So the historian , his duty is 
to be impartial in weighing evidence , but that being done, 
to declare with unmistakable clearness which side has 
been found wanting As he is human, he is exposed to 

Miscarriages of 


^tror, but for that there is no remedy 


' justice must and will occur They must be redress ed 
when discovered. And fortunately errors of this kmd 


are of less grave practical consequence in the courts of 
history than in the courts of law Yet we submit to the 
latter, being unable to help ourselves It is vam to hope 
that this subjective bias can ever be removed from the 
Tmnd of a human judge And it is not desirable to 
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xemoTe it "WTiat is urorthy of blame is the suppression 
or garbling of eridence — not holding really true scales. 
The notion that such bias is necessarily connected rath 
the party-spmt of modem tunes, and shown only in 
reference to modem penods of history, is quite without 
foundation. The historj* of Greece and Borne is subject 
to it as much as the history of Modem Europe Mitford 
was biassed in favour of the ohgarchies of Greece Grote 
was equally biassed in favour of the democracies. So far 
each was within his right But if it appears that 
either was unfair m collecting and siftmg evidence, and 
showed armety to win a verdict by his mispresentation of 
it, then he is to be condemned as an unjust judge— or 
rather, he is an advocate, who has usurped a judge’s 
functions and ments degradation Mitford has been 
deposed, and justly so, m the opinion of competent men 
Grote on the whole has been maintamed by the same 
opinion 

Eurther, if we grant that histonans are exposed to 
peculiar temptations to shde from the position of judge to 
that of advocate — ^if they are honest advocates, mamtaining 
the cause they believe to be just, by honourable means, . 
they need not fear much censure from e quitabl e men ^ 
The final judge, after all, is pubhe opinion — not of a day, 
or a year, or eien of a century, but of ages Perhaps it 
can neier be absolutely obtained. But in the meanwhile 
nothmg IS more serviceable to the cause of trath than that 
every important party to an historical suit should be 
represented bj* the ablest advocate that can be found, so 
long ns he IS honest — ^that is, not only refrains from tell- 
ing hes, but from suppressing trath E%eiy' open-minded 
mquirer must be glad to hear all that can be said in 
favour of a given side j nay, to hear most of all what 
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can be said m favour of the side to which he himself does 
not belong It is vastly more comforting to Tipot Dr 
* ‘Lingard condemn James It of injustice, infatuation, 
t urbitra^ and i mpoten t pohcy, than to hear the most^ 
eloq[uent indictments of the same monarch from those who 
hold Whig opinions When Hume condemns Charles t 
for the arrest of the five members, we feel quite sure that 
on that pomt at least nothing can be said, or such an 
able, not to say unscrupulous, advocate, would not have 
omitted it In time the heats of party zeal are gradually 
cooled , questions of disputed fact are reduced to narrow 
issues The motives and characters of the most prominent 
actors are at last weighed by impartial men, who have no 
interest stronger m the matter than the discovery of 
truth. Then we have reached the cntical stage of 
history 

lilacaulay was far from having reached this higher 
stage But as a wnter of party history he stands 
high If his mind was imcntical, his temper was 
generally fair, Ho one would expect the party agamst 
whom he appeared — ^the sympathizers with high preroga- 
tive, as against the sympathizers with liberty, — ^to admit 
this But his Whig version of our history has been on 
the whole accepted by a wide public, with whom pohtical 
partisanship is not a strong passion. His franh avowal of 
his sympathies can be a defect only in the eyes of the 
unmtelhgent, or the bigoted who will brook no contra- 
diction. EEs bias IS open and above-board , he lays his 
proofs before you, which you may accept or refuse , but 
in a candid way — ^very different from the sly, subtle 
dismgenuousness of Hume At the same time it must be 
admitted that the common fate of controversialists is 
already beginning to overtake Macaulay. EEs pomt of 
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vie'sr IS already somewhat rat^fiL-date. "We are always 
repelled, or disdainfully amused, by the heats of a remote 
controversy wduch does not touch our passions or interests. 

It seems absurd to be so angry with people who hved so 
long ago, and who clearly never did us any harm. The 
suavo man magno feeling is a little ungenerous, but 
very natural and common. A cntic complains that 
Macaulay “m mils poor James IL” as he did the Tories 
of 1832 It no doubt requires an histoncal imagination 
of some liveliness to make us perceive that pity is wasted 
on a sovereign whose wickedness was only defeated bj’ 
lus folly We are in no danger of being tried and brow- 
beaten by Jeffre 3 's or hanged by Colonel Kirke Such arcL^ 
the gratitude and the “little short memones” of mankmd. 
Ifevertheless it is a true mstinct which warns us against 
transf errmg the passions of the present to the remote past 
The passions should be quiel^ only the cntical reason 
should bo actn o, survejmg the concluded story with calm 
width, and telhng us w’hat it all amounted to 

It will not be expected that all Macaulay's Essays 
should bo passed m review in a short work of this land 
We can only find space for a few words on the most 
memorable, omitting the less famous as we pass over the 
relatively unimportant pictures in a gallery. 

The Essaj’s, as might well be supposed, are unequal in 
ment One of the weakest is that which appears first on 
the list giien a few pages biick, Bmleigh and his Times 
It IS at once thin and t renchan t, and would be wholly un-^ 
deserving of notice did it not contain a faulty histoncal ^ 
\ low, whidi Macaulay never laid aside to the end of his life 
Tho error consists in fastening the odium of persecution * 
and intoloranco as a peculiai rcproacli on the govern- / 
incnt oTTlufleigh and Elizabeth “ What can be said in 
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defence of a ruler Tirlio is at once indifferent and intole- 
rant?” lie asks If the Queen had only had the virtue 
and enlightenment of More and L’HospiW, the whole of 
our history for the last two hundred and fiffy years would 
have worn another colour “ She had the happiest oppor- 
' ^rtunity ever vouchsafed to any sovereign of estahhshing j 
perfect freedo m of_conscience throughout her dominions, i 'jf' 
without danger to her Government, without scan^''to^w 
any largo party among her subjects ” Any addition to"^-^ 
the enhghtenment and patience of the capricious vixen 
who then ruled England would no douht have been a 
great boon to her subjects and ministers, but it is sup- 
posing extraordinary efficacy even in the virtue of Queen 
Elizabeth to imagine that it could have influenced our 
history for two' hundred and fifty years after her death 
But Macaulay must have known that uniformity m rehgion 
was considered in the sixteenth century an indispensable 
condition of stable civil government, and that b y all parties * 
and sects “ Persecution for rehgious heterodoxy in aU itSjj^ - 
degrees was in the sixteenth century the principle, as 
well as the practice, of every church. It was held incon- 
sistent with the sovereignly of the magistrate to permit 
any rehgion but his own , inconsistent ivith his duty to 
suffer any but the true ” “ Bacon said “ It is certain 
that heresies and schisms are of aU others the gieatestA^</ 
scandals, yea, more than corruption of ’mannere ” ® It is 
against all egmty to blame one or two individuals for a 
universal error Tet Macaulay constantly dwells on the 
persecutions of Elizabeth’s reign as if they were marked 
by pecuhar shortsightedness and mahgmty. He does it 
in the essay on Hallam, and in the first chapter of the 

® Hallam’s Jnteraiure of Europe, toI u p 343 
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Htstmj, though in less neremptorr language. There can 
be no doubt that he kneir the facts perfectly irelL But, 
as often_3iappBncd_'with bun, ^qwledge did not moun^V 
up into luminous g eneral nevrs Persecution Had long 
been~proved to be bad, Elizabeth persecuted j therefore 
she was to be blamed The temper of the whole age is 
not taken into the account 

The article on Hallam’s Constitutional History is one ^ 
of the best It is one of the most strenuous aigumentative V 
pieces Macaulay ever wrote Fiercely polemical in its 
assault on the Tory version of Enghsh history, it may be 
regarded as a compendium of "Whig pnnciples in vsum 
populi Indeed its opmions are somewhat more than "Whig. 

It belongs to that small group of articles which were written 
before the author was plunged in the daily strife of pohtics 
and ceaseless roimd of business, (the others are those 
on Milton, Machtavelli, and Histouj,) and they show, I 
lenture to think, a speculative reach and openness of 
mind which were never recovered in the active Me of 
subsequent years The i mdicat ion of the character of ' 
Cromwell is as spintgd as it is just, and really gives the l 
outlme -uhich Carlyle filled in many years after i.' - 

The article on the Memoi iak of Eanipden is graceful 
and touting The tone of pious reverence for the “great ' 
Puntan champion makes it one of his most harmomous 
pieces The essay on Milton is only remarkable for show- 
ing the early maturity of his powers, but on that ground' 
it IS very remarkable "With the article on Sir William 
Temple wo enter upon a new stage of Macaulay’s develop- 
ment as a writer and an artist. The articles he wrote for 
the Edinhurgli Renew after his return from India in 
1838, are markedly superior to those ho wrote before 
leaving England The tone is much quieter, yet the 
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, ' ' nvacity is not dumnished, the’ composition is more 
p 'j careful, sustained, and even . The Sir Wittiam Temple'''! 
•was the first of the post-Ihdian articles, and it is one of 
the best he ever -wrote If one wanted to give an intel- 
ligent foreign cntio a good specimen of Macaulay — a 
specimen in which most of his merits and fewest of 
his faults are collected in a small compass — one could 
hardly do better than give him the article on Sir William 
I Temple The eidiraordinary vanety of the piece, the 
j fine colouring and judicious shading, the -vivid interest, 

\ the weighty topics discussed gravely, the hghter accesso- 
I ries thro-wn in gracefully over and around the mam theme, 

I hke arabesque work on a Moorish mosque, or flights of 
\ octaves and arpeggios m a sonata of Mozart, justly entitle 
it to a high place, not only m Macaulay’s -wntmgs, but m 
the hterature of the age Strange to say, it does not 
appear to have been a favourite -with the pubhc, if we 
may infer as much from the fact that it has not been 
punted separately , yet no article deserves it better It 
is a masterpiece of its kind. The artide on Miac^tniosli 
calls for no remark That on Walpole is mterestmg 
chiefly for the amusmg animosity which Macaulay 
nourished towards him It was most unjust He had 
far too low an opimon of Walpole’s mtellect, which was m 
many ways more penetratmg and thoughtful than his 
own. Walpole did not call Montesquieu a Pansian cox- 
comb, but the very moment the JSgpnt des Lois ap- 
peared, pronounced it the best book that ever was 
•written. Walpole’s generous sentiments on the slave- 
trade, half a century in advance of public opinion on 
the subject, should have been appreciated by a son of 
Zachary Macaulay The two articles on the first 
Wilham Pitt, -written at ten years’ mterval, show the 
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difference between Macaulay’s earlier and later manner 
very clearly. The first is full of dash, vigour, and m^terest, ' 
hut m a somewhat boisterous tone of high spints, vrhicb.^~/ 


at tunes runs dangerously near toThad taste As ioT^ 


instance — ,/ ^ 

“In this perplesi^ ..jifewcastle sent for Pitt, hugged^.' 
him, patted him, smirked at him, wept over him, and , 
lisped out the highest compliments and the most s plend id •> 
promises The king, who had hitherto been as^sulky as 
possible, would be civil to him at the levee," '&c 
Kothmg of this kmd will bo found in the second article 
(the last Macaulay ever -wrote for the Edinburgh Review), 
but, on the contrary, great digmty and gravity which recall 
the best pages of the Etstorij He was, indeed, -wntmg 
the Buforg at this moment^ and he was enjoying a hte- 
rary leisure such as he had never enjoyed before Ho 
also was losing the strongly marked characteristics of a 
party man, and gravitating to that central and ijeutral/ - 
position which ho occupied with regard to pohtics m his " ' 
later years The fact is worth alludmg to, as there seems 
/•^still to survive a notion that Macaulay from first to last 
remained a narrow and bitter Whig Those who hold 
this view may consider the following passage . — 


The TSTiig, who dunng three Parliaments had never given . 

n<i VaIa ncrninaf. 4ltA wlkA vpao vaaiIw 4‘A caIT Ttio 


one vote against the Court, and who was ready to^selLIus 
^ goal for the Comptroller’s staff or for the Great Wardrobe, 
still nrofegsed to draw his political doctrines from Locke and 
\.t ’ Milton, still worshipped the memory of Fym and Hampden, 

/. and wonld still, on tho_ 30th of January, tak e, his g lass _to ' 
the man in the mask and then to the man^ho wonld do it 
vnthont n mask The Tory, on the other hand, while he 
' 'reviled the mild and temperate Walpole as a deadly enemy of 
liberty, could see nothing to reprobate in the iron tyranny of 
Strajford and Land. Bnt whatever judgment the Whig or the 
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Toiy of that age might prononnce on transactions long past, 
there can he no donbt that, as respected practical questions then 
' pending, the Tory was a reformer — and mdeed an intemperate 
‘ '^nnd mdiscreet reformer — while the Whig was a conservative, 
! even'lto Wgpt^. . Thns the successors of the old Cavaliers 
.bad tamed dem agogues , the successors of the old Boundheads 
'< '"ha^ turned courtiers Yet it was long before their mutual 
* animosiiy began to abate ; for it is the nature of parties to 
retam their original enmities far more firmly than their ongmal 
pnnciples. During many years a generation of Whigs whom 
Sydney would have turned as slaves, continued to wage deadly 
war with a generation of Tories whom Jeffreys would have 
hanged for repubhcans. 




The Pitts, both father and son, seem to have had an 
unusual attraction for Macaulay, and he wrote of them 
with more sympathy and insight than of any other 
statesman except King "Wilham HL His biography 
of the younger Pitt is perhaps the most perfect thing that 
he has left It is not an histoncal essay, but a genuine 
“Life,” and it is impossible to overp raise either the plan 
or the execution. Nearly aU the early faults of his 
rhetoncal manner have disappeared, there is no elo- 
quence, no declamation , but a lofty moral impressiveness 
which is veiy touchmg and noble It was written when 
he saiv his own death to be near, and although he had 
none of Johnson’s “ horror of the last^” there is a depth 
and solemnity of tone in this “Life” to which he never 
attamed before Pitt’s own stately and majestic character 
would seem to have chastened and elevated his style, 
which recalls the masculine dignity, gravity, and calm 
peculiar to the higher strains of Eoman eloquence The 
little work deserves prmting by itself on “papier <ie 
Chme,” m Elzevir type, by Lemeire, Quantin, or the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
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Yery different arc the trro famous !&idkn articles on 
Clive and 'Yarren Hastings In these we find no Attic 
severity of diction, hut all the pomp and splendour of 
Asiatic eloq[uence. It is not unsuitable to the occasion, 
a Eomenhat gorgeous magnificence is not out of place 
in the East There is no need to dweE on pieces so 
universally and justly popular,* They belong, it need not 
be said to his second and better manner, the rhctonc 
though proud and high-stepping enough, is lisibly under, 
restramt and ainpnaWe to the curb There was a particu- 
lar reason Trhy 5Iaca^ay Tvas so successful in the articles 
on the two Pitts and the two Indian Pro-consuls, They 
were men whoso character he could thorouglily under- 
stand and largely admire. Taken al l r ound , his insight 
^into men’s hosoms was not deep, and was decidedly 
tiumted. Cotnplcv and mvolved i^racters, in winch the' 
good and enl were uiterwoien in odd and ongmal ways,! 
in winch vulgar and obvious faults or vices conceaIed| 
deeper and rarer quahties underneath, were beyond InSj 
ken. In men hke Poussean, Bjtod, Boswell, even "VTal- 
pole, ho saw little more than aU the world could see — 
those iiatont breaches of crayentinnal decorum and morahty 

< It IS Tosatious to bo forced to add, that the historical fidelity 
of the fino Essay on Warren Hasttnjs, is in many places open to 
moro than suspicion A son of tho Chief Jnsticc of Bengal has 
shon-n (JUemoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, Simplan, Marshall, and Co , 
1810) that Macaulay has been goilty at least of very rccUess 
statements Ho vras not, one likes to think, intentionally and 
wittingly unfair , bnt ho iras liable to become incbnatcd wilb 
his own rhetono till ho lost tho power of weighing evidence Tho 
old supciatitioQs belief in Macaulay’s accuncj is a creed of the 
past bnt one cannot help rcgietting that ho never saw the pro- 
pnoty or even tho neecs'ity of either answering or admitting tho 
griio reflections on his tmthfalacss made in Mr Barwell Impoy's 
book. 
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■which, the most innocent young pemon could join Tiim 
in condemnmg But the great citic and nuhtaiy quali- 
ties — ^resolute courage, promptitude, self-command and 
firmness of purpose — ^he could thoro'ighly understand 
■warmly admire His style os always animated by a ■warmer 
glo'w and a deeper note ■when he celebrates high deeds of 
valour or fortitude either in the council or the field. There 
■was an heroic fibre in him, ■which the peaceful tunes in 
■which he hved, and the peaceful occupations in -which he 
passed his days, never adequately r eveale d 
Foreign Histoiy Group * — Of these five articles there is 
only one over •which "we can hnger The Maclaavdlt 
'is ingenious and -wide , but its main thesis — ^that the 
Italians had a monopoly of perfidy m the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, is untenable and almost absurd. The 
Miraheau is sprightly, but it contains some veiy common- 
place errors — for instance, that the death of the Duke of 
Burgundy was a serious loss to good government in France. 
As to the Fiedenc, it might pass mu ster before Carlyle 
■wrote on the subject it has little mterest now The article 
on Bar^e is a most savage phihppic against one of the 
most odious characters in history "Whether he deserved 
so sumptuous an execution may be doubted Alone re- 
mains the famous article on the History of the Popes, w'hich 
“ not only bespeaks attention by reason of its subject and 
the point of ■view from which that subject is regarded, 
but because it is apparently considered by some persons 
as valuable and important in itself It is very far 
indeed from being either If the articles on Temple and 
Pitt show Macaulay’s good side, this article on the Popra 
shows his less favourable side in an equal degree. It ■was 
not a subject which he was well qualified to treat, even if 
s JIacluavelli, TJiraljeaUjTonKaiike, Tredeno, Bar6re 
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he had done his hest and given himself fain play. Circum- 
stances and his own temperament comhmed, prevented 
hiTTi from domg either one or the other 
The real subject of the article, though nommally Uanke’s 
book, IS to ask the question, "Why did Protestantism cease 
to spread after the end of the sixteenth century i and why | 
did &e Church of Eome recover so much of the ground that* 
she had lost in the early years of the Eeformation ? The' 
inquiry was an mterestmg one, and worthy of a careful 
answer But the answer could only be found or given 
a student who could mvestigate with freedom, and who was 
in a position to sp eak ^ “i^i To wnte with one eye on 
the paper and with the other on the susceptibihties of the 
rchgious world, was not a metliod that could lead to results 
of any i alue And Macaulay comes to no residt He docs 
not even reach a conclusion. The question with which 
he starts, and which is repeated agam with great solemnity 
at the end of the article, is not answered, nor is an answer 
oven attempted. He displays in his most elaborate manner 
how strange and surpnsmg it is that the Roman Church 
should sumvo the many attacks made upon her, how 
smgular it is that when Papists now forsake their religion, 
they become infidels and not Protestants , and when thej 
forsake their infidehtj', instead of stopping half way m 
some Protestant faith, they go back to Romanism. At 
the time of the Reformation, he says, this was not the case 
“Whole nations then renounced Popery, without ceasing 
to believe m a first cause, in a future Me, or the Divmo 
Mission of Jesus.” Tins he considers a “ most remarkable 
fact,” and worthy of “ serious consideration.” But he docs 
not give a hint of an explanation of the fact — unless the 
smgular preface to the histoncal portion of the article maj 
be so considered. ' . 
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The purpose of tins Introduction is to discuss irhether 
tlie gro'wlili of knoiyledge and science has any influence in 
the "way of promoting the rationality of men’s lehgious 
opimons j and Macaulay decides that it has not Science 
may increase to any amount, hut that ■will never have the 
least effect on either natural or revealed rehgion. 


A Christian of the fifth century \rith a Bible, ipas neither better 
nor worse situated than a Chnstian of the nineteenth century 
with a Bible— eandonr and natural acuteness being of course 
supposed equal It matters not at all that the compass, print- 
ing, gunpowder, steam, gas, vaccination, and a thousand other 
discoveries and inventions, which were unknown in the fifth 
century, are familiar to the mneteenth None of these dis- 
coveries and inventions have the smallest hearing on the ques- 
tion whether man is justified by faith alone, or whether the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice It seems to ns, 
therefore, that we have no security for the future against the 
prevalence of any theological error that has prevailed in time 
past among Christian men 


He goes on to say, tliat -when he reflects that a man of 
such wisdom and virtue as Sir Thomas More heheved in 
Transuhstantiation, he is unahle to see why that doctnne 
should not he heheved hy ahle and honest men till the 
end of time No progress of science can make that doe- 
trme more absurd than it is already, or than it ever has 
been. “ The absurdity of the hteral interpretation teas as 
great and as obvious in the sixteenth cantuiy as it is note ” 
In fact, the human mmd is given up to caprice on these 
matters, and obeys no ascertamable law “No learning, no 
sagacity, affords a security agamst the greatest errors on 
subjects lelatmg to the invisible world.” "Whether a man 
beheves in sense or nonsense "with regard to rehgion is 
merely a matter of accident But if that is so, what is 
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there m the least surprising that the Church of Borne has 
survived so many attacks and penis? irhy is that fact 
“most remarkable” and “worthy of senous considera- 
tion”? It IS expressly stated that reason has nothing to 
do with these matters Any old heresy may come to life 
again at any moment. Any nonsense may he heheved by 
men of learmng and sagacity. Then why wonder that 
one particular form of nonsense is heheved ? It is a waste 
of time to marvel at the effects of acknowledged chance. 
If, indeed, the phenomena recur inth considerable regu- 
lanty and persistence, wo may have good reason to suspect 
a law In either case Macaulay’s procedure was illegiti- 
mate Boman Cathohcism is capable of rational explana- 
tion, or it IS not If it IS, let the inquiry into the moral, 
social, and mtellectual causes of its ongm be soberly con- 
ducted. If it IS not capable of rational explanation, ivhy 
pronounce its prevalence worthy of consideration and most 
remarkable ? 

But what can be said of the passage m which a Chnstian 
of the fifth century with a Bible is declared to be neither 
better nor worse situated than a Christian of the nineteenth 
century with a Bible? Tins is to assert that the lapse of 
tune has no effect on the way in which men read, under- 
stand, and mterpret ancient writings With regard to 
any hteraturo such a remark would be most erroneous , 
but until regard to the Sonptural literature — the Bible — 
it IS erroneous to absurdity If theie is any one tlung 
which vanes from ago to ago more than another, it is 
the way in which men regard the writings of past gene- 
rations, whether these bo poetry, philosophy, history, or 
law But the pomtof now from which religious writings 
are regarded is exposed to perturbations of exceptional 
\iolence And 3 et Macaula3 dehberatcl}* wrote that the 
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lapse of fourteen hundred years had, and could have, no 
effect on the study of the Scriptures — that a r-hnafann 
reading the Bible amid the falling ruins of the 
Boman Empire, "was in the same position as a Christian 
reading the Bible in prosperous England in the reign of 
Queen Victoria A more inept remark vras hardly ever 
made by a man of education. With regard to what 
ancient 'wntmgs did Macaulay find himself neither better 
nor worse situated than a man of the fifth century ? Did 
he read Plato, as Plotmus or Proclus did ? Did he read 
Cicero as Macrobius didl or Virgil as Servius did? or 
Homer as Eustathius did (a century or two makes no 
difference)? Did he even read Pope as Johnson did, 
or Congreve, or Cowley, or any writer that ever hved 
in an age removed from his own? But the changes 
of mental attitude with regard to secular writers are 
trivial as compared to the changes which take place with 
regard to rehgious writers In a similar spirit^ he says 
that the absurdity of the hteral interpretation was as great 
and as obvious in the sixteenth century as it is now. This 
is tantamount to saymg that what appeared obviously 
absurd to him was always obviously absurd to eveiybody. 
That the human nund in the course of its development 
has gone through great changes in its conceptions of the 
universe — of man’s position in it— of the order of nature — 
seems to have been a notion whidh he never even remotely 
suspected. Did he think that the Pagan Mythology was 
as obviously absurd in the time of Homer as it is now ? 
Did he find the Hmdoo hlythology obviously absurd to 
religious Brahmins ? This is the writing of a man who 
cannot by possibility conceive any pomt of view but his 
own. 

The remainder of the article is devoted to a descnption 
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of what he names the four tmnsmgs of the hu man intellect _ 
agamst the Church of Home, Macaulay pamtmg a picture, 
and Macaulay discussmg a religious or philosophical ques- 
tion, are tiro different persons. There is some very attrac- 
tive and graceful scene-pamting in this part of the article. 
The Albigensian Crusade is narrated mth great spint, 
brevity, and accuracy "What he calls the second rising 
up, in the fourteenth century, was not one at all It was 
a quarrel between an ambitious kmg and an ambitious 
pope, m which the latter got the worst of it. His know- 
ledge here is very thin; as when he says that “The 
secular authority, long rmduly depressed, regained the 
ascendant with starthng rapidity ” "What secular authoriy 
had been depressed 1 There had not been any secular 
authority m Trance from the fall of the Carhng Empire tdl 
the gradual estabhshment of the Capetian Monarchy under 
Fhihp Augustus and his successois. Feudalism had reigned 
supreme for three hundred years, and feudahsm m France 
was the negation of secular authority, because it was in- 
compatible ivith any general government But we cannot 
dwell on this point, any more than we can on lus treat- 
ment of the Eeformation, which is full of small slips j as, 
for instance, that “the spint of Savonarola had nothing 
in common inth the spmt of religious Protestantism.” 
Luther, at any rate, did not hold that view, as he re- 
pubhdied m 1523 Savonarola’s Commentary on the Psalms 
Agamhe says that Catholicism was associated in the public 
mind of Spam with liberty as well as victorj" and dommiom 
As regards iictoiy and dominion the remark is true , but 
liberty ' The reference is to the penod of the Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico bj Coitez , that is so say, to the despotic 
leign of Charles T Wc have only space to refer to the 
odd comparison, or rather contrast, u Inch he draws between 
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the Church of England and the Church of Eome, the object 
of which IS to show that the pohcy of the latter “is the 
very niasteq)iece of human wisdom,” whereas the pohcy of 
the Church of England has been very much the reverse. 
It takes him three pages to develop his idea, but it all comes 
to this, that the Church of Home knows how to utilize 
enthusiasm, and the Church of England does not. “ Place 
Ignatius at Oxford . he is certam to become the head of a 
formidable secession. Place John TVesley at Pome . he is 
certain to be the first general of a new society devoted to 
the interests and honour of the ChurcL" Ifbw this sen- 


tence, and the whole argument of which it is a part, is 
very singular, as showmg that hlhcaulay was often not fully 
master of the knowledge which we know that he pos- 
sessed. When he pamts a picture his hand never shakes , 
his imagmation for that purpose holds all the facts he 
requires in vivid reality before him. But when he 
attempts to generalize, to co-ordinate facts in a general 
eiqiression, he breaks down. As m the present mstance , 
the whole history of the Keformation, both in England 
and on the Contment,was there to show him that the pro- 
found wisdom he ascribed to the Church of Borne existed 
only in his own fancy. Greater caution in handling Luther, 
greater prudence with regard to Henry VllL, might, it is 
well known, have prevented a schism. But the case of the 
Jansenists was enough to show him how hasiy his view 
was, if he had given himself time to reflect He was well 
acquainted with the facts. In this very article he refers 
to the destruction of Port EoyaL But what were the 
Jansenists but the Wesleyans of the Church of Borne, 
with a singular closeness of analogy 1 He reproaches the 
Ti*.ng1isli Church with the defecticm. of Wesley, and no 

/ jloubt a great deal may be said as regards the unwisdom 
./,T ?> 9 
y ' j 
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wliioli allowed or caused it But what was that compared 
to the treatment of the Jansemsts by the Church of Borne 1 
As a matter of fact, from the time of St Cyran and 
Antony Amauld to the tune of Lammenais and DoUmger, / 
/ the Church of Borne has never hesitated tqJtake jW 
' s hortest wa y with dissentients in her own comm union, ^ 
“tq_sjpim them out of her mouth,” with every mark of/ 
detestation and abhorrence. On the other hand, of all 
long-suffenng Churches, tolerant and doeJo of contradic- 
I tion to the verge of feebleness, the Church of England 
I IS perhaps the most remarkable. And Macaulay knew this 
quite well 

Conlroiemal ffioajj®— Controversy is at once the most 
popular and the most ephemeral form of composition. 
Eothmg seems more important at the moment . nothing 
less so when the moment has passed. Of all the endless 
controversies of vhich the world has ever been full, only 
the fewest survive in human memory , and they do so 
either because they have been real tunung-u omts in the 
history of thought, or because something of permanent 
value outside the immediate subject of contention was 
struck out m the conflict. Pascal’s Proiincial Letters are . 
the supreme example of a control ersial piece on which 
time seems to have no effect But Pascal had advantages 
such as no other controversialist has ever united. Eirst' 
of all, he did not kill lus adversaries, generally the most 
fatal thmg for his own permanent fame that a contro- 
icrsiahst can do The Jesuits still ciost, and are still 
hated by many Those who bear lU-will to the Society 
find in the Pioiitiaal Letteis the most exquisite expres- 
sion of their dislike Secondly, Pascal was the first 
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classic prose Tmter of his country On a loirer, hut still 
a very high, levd^ stands Bentley’s dissertation on Pha- 
laris. Bentley did kill his adversary dead, hut it vras 
■with missiles of pure gold, -which the -world carefully pre- 
serves Macaulay, it need hardly he remarked, did nothing 
of this kind. He took his share -with courage and abihty 
in the battle for Liberal -vie-ws forty and fifty years ago, 
and that is nearly aU that can be said. He kept the posi- 
tion — ^he repelled the enemy, he did not advance and 
j occupy new ground, and give a ne-w aspect to the 
^'^hole campaign. As he s uppressed the articles on Mill, 
■with a dehcac y -which did him honour, they need hardly 
be referred to It has been -well pomted out, that there is 
a contradiction between his principles and his conduct on 
this occasiom “He ought by all his intellectual sym- 
pathies to be a IJtihtanan. Yet he abuses IJtihtananism 
■with the utmost contempt, and has no alternative theory 
to suggest ” '' But coherence of thought, -we have seen, 
•was not his characteristic The article on Southey is 
much more pleasant reading If -while admirmg its 
vigour -we miss a hghtness of touch, -we should remember 
that it -was -written two years before the passmg of the 
Beform Bill, when the nunds of men had become heated 
to a degree of fierceness, The admiration expressed for 
the industrial regime strikes a reader of the present day 
as oddly sentimental and impassioned. But the industrial 
1 egvme was a very different thin g m 1830 from what it is 
in 1882, and Macaulay was thaJast..man to forec ast_the- 
foturs.eyils of_the_ umnufacturing system As usual, he 
shows his strength not in thinkmg, but m drawing The 
foUowmg passage has always appeared to us as one of 
the best in his earher and less chastened manner 
^ Bows in a Library Third Senes By Leshe Stephen 
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iWi of this description mighi^ perhaps, apply to a xnndt 
greater man, Mr Borke But Mr Burke assuredly possessed 
an underetandmg admirably fitted for the investigation of tmtb 
—an nndersiandmg stronger than that of any statesman, active 
or speculative, of the eighteenth centniy— stronger than eveiy 
thing, except his own fierce and ungovernable sensibility. 
Hence he generally chose Hs side like a fanatic, and defended 
it like a philosopher. His conduct, in the most important 
events of his life— at the time of the impeachment of Hastings, 
for example, and at the time of the French Bevolution— seems 
to have been prompted by those feelings and motives which 
Mr. Coleridge has so happily described 


" Sisunil.Eij’i cherish’d lure 
t*y<M** Of pomp, and proud p recipita nce of sonl ” 


Hindostan, with its vast cities, its gorgeons pagod as, its long* /• 
descended dynasties, its stately etiquette, excited in a mind so 
capacious, so imaginative, and so susceptible, the most intense 
interest Tbe pecnhanties of the costume, of the manners, and 
of the laws, the very mystery which hung over the langnage 
and origin of tbe people, seized bis imagination To plead in 
'Westminster Hall, in tbe name of tbe Enghsh people, at tbe 
bar of tbe English nobles, for great nations and kings sepa- 
rated from bun by half the world, seemed to him the height of 
human glory Again, it is not difficult to perceive that his 
hostility to the French Bevolution principally arose from the 
vexation which he felt at having all his old political associations 
disturbed, at seeing the well-known boundary-marks of states 
obliterated, and the names and distinctions with which the 
history of Europe had been filled ibr ages, swept away. He 
felt like an antiquaiy whoso shield had been scorned, or a con- 
noisseur who found his Titian retouched But however he 
camo by an opinion, ho had no sooner got it than ha did his best 
to make out a legitimate title to it His reason, like a spirit 
in the service of an cnebanier, though spell-hound, was still 
mighty. It did whatever work his passions and his imagina- 
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tioH miglit impose Soi: it did that worh, however arduous) 
with marvellous dextenty and vigour. His course was not 
determined by argument, but he could defend the wildest 
course by arguments more plausible than those by which 
common men support opinions which they have adopted, after 
the fiillest deliberation. Season has scarcely ever displayed, 
even in those well-constituted minds of which she occupies the 
throne, so much power and energy as in the lowest offices of 
that imperial servitude 


The article on blir Gladstone’s book, The State in 
its relations mth the Church, perhaps interests us more 
than it should, by reason of the courteous but severe 
handling ^ven to “the young man of unblemished cha- 
racter and distinguished parhamentary talents— the rising 
hope of those stem and unbending Tones,” who have long 
ance looked in another direction for hope and leadership 
As regards Macaulay’s mam contention, that the spintual 
and temporal powers should be kept apart as much as 
possible few now-a-days would dispute it Mr Stephen 
doubts whethei we can d mw t he ^ Inm between the 
spintual and the secular® And in our age of mixed 
and motley creeds, representing every, degree of belief 
and imbehef, the task may be arduous The real 
difficulty is this, that the State always asserts imphcitly 
a creed or doctnne, by its legislation, even when most careful 
to avoid domg so in an exphcit manner Kot to be with a 
rehgious doctnne, is to be against it Even to ignore its 
claims or existence, is quoad hoe to be hostile to them. 
"When the State establidies jjim^ marriage/ it puts an 
a&ont on the sacrament of marriage , when it undertakes 
to teach the commoner elements of morality m its schools, 
but refuses to further the inculcation of the Christian 
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version of those elements, it os so far slighting Christianity. 

I The result is ceaseless and illogical compromise, extending 
over the -whole field of pohtics And this condition of 
tTnnga can only he terminated either by the -whole popu- 
lation hecommg Cbnstian, and identical in creed, or -wholly 
^ agnosti c. It hy no means suited Macaulay’s purpose to 
sayHSos in the pages of the Edmiingh Renew Perhaps 
he did not see his way so far His maxim was — " Remove 
always practical grievanc es. Ho not give a thought 
'anomalies which are not gnevances" Thus he was for"^ 
maintainin g the Episcopal Church in England, and the 
Presbytenan Church in Scotland, and for paying the 
jrRoman Cathoho clergy in Ireland Against these practical 
maheshifts there is nothing to ho said, if they produce 
peace Rut in the domam of speculation they have 
no place. Mir Gladstone’s position — perhaps not very 
logically mamtamed — was, that the State -was hound to be 
Christian, after the fashion of the Church of England 
The counter position is, that the State is bound to be 
agnostic, after a fashion which nowhere completely exists. 
To say this in 1839, would have given rise to unbounded 
scandal Macaulay was so hampered in his argument 
that he has been accused “of beggmg the question by 
fading thejreal difficulty^ That may be true enough 
from one point of -new; but he could hardly have been 
expected to -write, in that day, very differently from what 
he did 

Critical Group * — "When Maciej Eapier requested 
Macaulay to wnto for him an article on Scott, he made 
answer . — “ I assure you that I would -wilhnglj’, and even 
eagerly, undertake the subject which jou propose, if I 

* Etrdcn, E Montgomeiy, Byron, Banyan, Johnson, Bacon, 
Hunt, Addison. 
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thought that I should serve you hy doing so. But depend 
i upon, it you do not know what you are askmg for . . . 

I am not successful in analysmg the works of gemus. I 
have written several thm^ on historical, pohbcal, and moral 
questions, of which, on the fullest re-consideration, I am 
not ashamed, and hy which I am willing to he estimated ; 
hut I never have written a page of criticism on poetry or 
the fine arts which I would not hum if I had the power ” 
Ifothing could ho more frank, modest, and trae. After 
such a candid avowal, it would he ungracious to find fault 
with pieces which their author wished to destroy. But it 
is not clear that he meant to mclude in this condemnation 
all the articles in this group . especially those on Johnson 
and Bacon, might he supposed excepted, and to come 
under ‘the head of those “moral questions” m his treat- 
ment of which he did not consider himself to have failed. 
They are much more moral studies than hteraiy cnticisms. 
2fow we have had occasion to notice that Macaulay’s 
insight into character, unless it was exceptionally free from 
knots and straight in the gram, was fitful and uncertain. 
STeither Johnson nor Bacon were men whom he could 
have been expected to see through with a wide and tolerant 
eye With Johnson, Boswell is inseparably associated, 
and Macaulay has spoken of biin also with abundant 
ftwipbnsis To these three, therefore, our remarks will be 
confined. j2f-' ' " 

Has paradox about Boswell is well known, and consists 
in tiacmg the excellence of his book to the badness of the 
author Other men, we are told, have attamed to hterary 
emmence in spite of their weaknesses Boswell attamed it 
by 7 eason of his weaknesses “ If he had not been a great 
fool, he would not have been a great writer ” “ He had 
quick observation and a retentive memory These quahties. 
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jf he had been a man of sense and virtue would scarcely - ^ . 
have sufficed to make him conspicuous But as he wa^ a 
dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, they have made him i 
immortaL” Sense and virtue have in that case a great 
deal to answer for, m depnving the world of masterly 
biographies How it happened that the best of books was 
written by the most arran t of fools, Macaulay neglects to 
explain. Blind chan^ or a fortmtou s concourse of 
atoms, have been supposed to offer a sufficient account 
of the ongin of the world, and apparently something 
similar was imagmed here Cr^ical_helplessness could 
hardly go further Still, although Macaulay habitually 
ffiils to analyze and exhibit the merits of literary work, 
ho rarely overlooks them. Boswell, he says, had neither 
logic, eloquence, wit, learning, taste, nor so much of 
the reasonmg faculty as to be capable even of sophistiy. 

“He IS always ranting, or twaddlin g ” What then, is 
there to praise m hii book! Hie reports of Johnson’s 
conversations, and those of the Club, might be the sup* 
posed answer But did Macaulay, so able an artist himself, 
thmk nothmg of the great and rare art of mise en scene 1 / 
Did he suppose that a shorthand wntei’s report of those 
famous •nit-combats would have done as well, or better? 

TJie fact IS, that no dramatist or noiehst of the whole cen- 
tUT}' surpassed, or even equalled BosweD, m rounded, clear, * - 
and picturesque presentation— m real dramatic faculty 
Macaulay’s attack on lus moral character is even more 
’ offensive Ho calls him an idolater and a slave , sajs he 
uas hkc a creeper, uhich must chng to some stronger d 
plant, and that it was only by accident that he did not 
fasten himself on Wilkes or B’lutfield. ifothing could 
l)c more unjust, more umntelhgent Boswell’s attitude to / ' i 
Tohnson, as was so -nell pomted out by Carhlo, in an 
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artide ttIucIi it is di£Bcult not to regard in some respects 
as a covert answer to this of Macavila3’’Sj was one of bound- 
less reverence and love to a supenor in intellect and moral 
. worth. His feeling towards Paoh was of a siimlnr Tnnfl 
This fervent hero-worship Macaulay cannot m the least 
understand. In his view, it was mere base syco phancy and 
toajheating. Boswell, he says, “ was always laying himself 
^ at the feet of some eminent man, and heggmg to he spit 
upon' and trampled on.” "Well might Carlyle say that the 
last thing that Boswell would have done, if he had been a 
mere flunkey , would have been to act as he did. Johnson 
was never of much importance m the great world of fashion, 
into which he penetrated very neady as httle at the end as 
at the hegmnmg of his career Boswell could, as a Scotch 
Tory of good birth, and an eldest son, easily have found , ' ^ 
much more semceahle patrons to whom to pay Ms court * 
than the ragged, ill-tempered old scholar, who gave bun ' 
many more kicks than halfpence Macaulay nught have 
recollected that he himself once paid his court to an insolent 
aristocrat, Lady Holland, who ordered her guests about as 
if they were footmen , that though he certainly did not 
waste liis tune in running after obscure sages, he knew 
quite well how, by a judicious mixture of mdependence 
^ and usefulness , to attract the notice of a powerful Minister 
Boswell’s faults and vices are obvious enough hut if he 
was the insuflerable Jore and noodle that Macaulay de- 
senhes, how came Johnson — a man of mascuhne sense — 
to make bnn his mtimate, to spend months with him m 
the daily contact of a long journey, and then pronounce 
Mm “ the best travelling-compamon in the world” ? 

We now come to Johnson Besides the article in the 
Edinlmrgh, Remew, we have the biography published in the 


Encydopedva Bt itannica, written twenty-five years after- 
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■wards. The latter, as belonging to his last and best 
manner, is more chaste m language, and more kmdly and 
tolerant in tone than the Essay j still it is essentially on 
the same Imcs of thought and sentiment "We ha've the 
same clear perception of the external husk of Johnson, 
but there is as httle penetration into his deeper cha- 
racter in the one case as in the other. There is notlung 
unf air or ungenerous , especially in the biography there 
seems a fixed resolve to bo as generous as possible, but 
the appreciation is inadequate, and chiefly conflncd to the 
surface. The foUowmg is nearly Macaulay’s masterpiece 
in superficial portraiture, as showing Ins tendency to dwell 
on the outside appearance of character and httle besides : — ' 

^ ^Johnson grown old — Johnson in the fulness ofhia fame, and 
' in the enjoyment of a competen^ t fortune, is better known to ns 
than any other man in history. Eveiy thing about him— hi8^_^ , 
coat, his wjg, his figure, his fece, his scrofnla. his St Vitus’s ^ t 
dance, his rolling walk, his bhnking /cTe. the outward signs 
which too clearly marked his approbation of his dinner, his 
insatiable appetite for fi sh-sauc e and veal pie w ith plnms, his 
inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of tonching the posts 
ns he walked, his mystenons practice of treasnnng up scraps of 
Qrang e_pec l, his momipg slumbers, his midnight disputations, 
f his contortions, his muttermgs, his gmnt mgs. his puffings, his'^ / 
Tigorons, acute, and ready eloquence, hts sarcastic wit, his 
vehement insolence, his fits of tempestnous rage, his queer 
inmates— old Mr Levett and blind Mrs Wilhams, the cat,^ 
Hodge, and negro Frank— all arc aslamxliar to us as objects by 
which we have been surrounded from our diildhood 


There is all tbrougli both pieces too much dwelbng on 
Jolmson’s coirso manners, fits of ill-tempcr, and tendency 
to over-cat Inmsclf. These details are welcome in a 
biograpbj, but out of place in a critical estimate. The 
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only point of Tievr from "winch Johnson can. he properly 
judged IS that which Macaulay never took up— the reh- 
gious pomt of view. Johnson was an ardent hehever, ever 
fightog w ith douht . His heart was full of faithj while 
his intellect was inchned to scepticism. A great deal of his 
impatience and imtahihty arose from this dual condition 
of his mind and sentiments He felt that if he listened to 
unhehef he would he los^ He was always wanting more"^' < 
evidence than he could get for supernatural things That'" 
was why he hunted after the Cock Lane Ghost, and was . j ^ 
always fond of stones that seemed to confirm the hehef in ^ 

^ a life heyond the grave He disbeheved the earthquake '' 
of Lisbon, because it seemed to reflect on the benevolence ^ '' 
of God. It IS this msecure but ardent piety which gives ^ ^ 
biTTi an mterest anA a pathos from which the common'ruir 
of contented behevers are generally free Hext to his 
' piety, the profound tenderness of Johnson’s nature is his ii"'’ 
most marked trait "When they are fused together, as 
they sometimes were, the result is inexpressibly touiflung, 
as m that notice in his diary of the death of his “ dear old 
fnend,” Cathenne Chambers 'When we read of his ^ 
incessant benevolence, we can imderstand the love he 
inspired in all who really knew him, which made Gold- 
smith say, “ He has no thing of the bear but the skm ,” 

, and Burke say, when he was out-talked/ by Johnson to 
/some one’s regret, “ It is enough for me io have rung the 
bell for him." These things are not exactly overlooked 
by Macaulay, but they are not^jiro^gh t out ; whereas 
Johnson’s puffings, and gruntmgs, and perspiration when 
at his dmner, are made ve ry pronu nent j , 

We now come,^ot without reluctance, to look at the 
deplorable article on Bacon 

The histoncal portion has only just lately received such 
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an exposure at tlie hands of the late Jlr. Spedding, that 
to dwell upon it here is as unnecessary as it would be 
impertinent Two octayo volumes were not found 
more than sufficient to set forth the full proofs of 
JIacaulay’s quite astounding inaccuracies, misrepresen- 
tations, and even falsifications of trutL The only question 
that we can discuss even for a moment in tins place, is 
what could have been llacaulay’s motive for writing with 
such passion and want of good faith against a man whom 
'“‘/jin the same breath he e xtolled even to excess TTe can-^^/ 
^■"hot suspect him — “a lump of good nature” — of mahgmty 
Tlic probabihty is that his usual mcapacity to see through 
an mtneate character led him mto ainng one of those 
moral paradoxes of which he was fond. A jamng con- 
trast of mcompatible quahties, so far from repellmg, very 
mucli attracted him m a character He seems to have 
thought it good fun to expand Pope’s line mto an article 
of a hundred pages One can imagme him thinkmg 
as ho wrote, “TlTiat will they say to this?” for the rest, 
meaning no particular harm cither to Bacon or any one 
’ Tlie piece has no moral earnestness about it, and is 
fl ippant m thought even when decorous m language. 

The object is a dehberate attack and invcctn e against 
’ nil higher speculation, which is branded as mere egnt^and 
diypocnsy Tlie philosophy of both Zeno and Epicurus 
we are told was a “garrulous, declainung, canting, wrang- 
ling philosophy ” Tlie philosophj of the ancients is pro- 
nounced “barren” The ancient philosophers, in those 
1 cry matters “for the sake of which they neglected all 
the ^•ulga^ interests of raankmd, did notlimg, and worse 
thannotliing ’ “'Wo know that the philosophers were 
no bettor than other men. From the testimony of fnends 
as well as foes, . it is plain that these teachers of 
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■virtue had all the vices of their neighbours "with the 
additional -vice of hypocrisy.” Eehgion itself -when alhed 
■with philosophy became equally pernicious. The great 
merit of Bacon, "was that he cleared his mind of all this 
rubbish. “He had no anolntmg for broken bones, no 
fine theories cfe firab us. no arguments to persuade men outi 
their senses He knew that men and philosophers, as 
■well as other men, do actually love hfe, health, comfort, 
honour, security, the society of friends ; and do actually 
dishke death, sickness, pain, poverty, disgrace, danger, 
separation from those to irhom they are attached. He 
^ knew that rehgion, though it often regulates and modifies 
"'these feelings, seldom eradicates them ; nor did he think 
it desirable for mankmd that they should be eradicated.” ' 
Much more is said against the ancient philosophers, and ' 
m favour of Bacon, who appears moreover to have had 
twopecuhar merits; first, that he never meddled ■with 
those emgmas “ which have puzded hundreds of genera* 
tions, and ■will puzde hundreds more” — the^rqunds_of_ | 
moral obligation and the freedom of the human ■will, j 
secondly, that he despised speculative theology as much 
as he despised speculative philosophy. In short, hm 
peculiar and extraordinary quality was that he was an 
^ ISuirj jf, a mere common man, and that is precisely why 
he was so great a philosopher “ It was because he dug 
deep that he was able to_ pile hig h,” deep digging being, 
apparently the characteristic of the common man. 

T>ip. pomt especially deservmg of notice in ■this extra- 
ordinary diatobe IS, that all spiritual rehgion is as much 
aimed at as philosophy, though the attack is veiled ■with 
great prudence and skilL But every word said agamst 
philosophy would apply equally agamst rehgion. Eveiy 
sneer and gibe flung at Plato, Zeno, and Epictetus, would 
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equally serve agdnst Thomas a Kempis, St Francis of 
Sales, or Jeremy Taylor It is not at all easy to deter- 
mme urhat could have induced Macaulay to commit this 
. outrage He is generally excessively observant of the 
hiensianees . "Was he avenging some old private grudge 
against a Puritanical education % Had he become convinced 
that spmtual aspnations were moonshine 1 There is cer- ' . 
tainly a vehemence m his onslaught which almost points 
to a personal injury, as Poison said of Gibbon’s attack on 
Chnstianity In any case we must admit that on no 
other occasion did Macaulay descend so low as on this 
Howhere else has he ^ven us suidi an insight into the 
limitations of his heart and understanding, and of his 
strangely imperfect knowledge, with aU his reading It 
would require pages, where we have not room for sen- 
tences, to expound the matter fully Take one or two m- 
stances, merely because they arc short. He reproaches the 
ancient philosophy with having made no progress in eight 
hundred years “ Look at the schools of this wisdom four 
centuries before the Clmstian era and four centuncs after 
that era. Compare the men uhom those schools formed 
at those two periods. Compare Plato and Libanius, 
Pericles and Julian Tins philosophy confessed, nay 
boasted, that for everj' end but one it was useless Had 
it attauicd that one en d ?” It is difficult to handle the 
implied m such remarks and such a question 
AVhat had occurred between tho dates specified — tho«o of 


Pericles and Julian 1 Only the conquest of the world by 
the Homans, the nso and fall of the Roman Repubho 
and Empire, the invasion of the baibauans, and the 
proximate dissolution of «ocietv This is to count for 
nothing Tho gicatcst revolution in human annals— the 
death throes, in short, of the old world— could not be 
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expected to influence tlie course and value of speculation i 
The thing to notice Tvas that lahanius was inferior to 
Plato, and Juhan to Pericles, and that settled the point 
that the ancient philosophy was nothing hut cant and 
I hypocrisy. Again, we are asked to heheve that it was 
through the perversit Y of a few great minds that the 
blessings of the experimentel philosophy were so long 
withheld from the world. The human nund had been 
“misdirected,” “trifles occupied the sharp and vigorous 
intellects” of the Greeks and of the schoolmen. Socrates 
and Plato were the chief authors of this evil, which 
tainted the whole body of ancient philosophy “from 
the time of Plato downwards” Plato has to bear the 
enormous guilt of having “done more than any other 
person towards giving the minds of s peculative men that/^'*^*^ 
bent which they retamed till they received from Paeon a 
new impuls e in a diametncally opposite direction.” Had 
it not been for these lamentable aberrations with which 
Macaulay says he has no patience, we should have had, 
no doubt, divmg'bells, steam-engines, and vaccination in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war , or why not say m 
the time of the Trojan war, or even of Ifoah’s ark That 
society and the human mtellect have laws of oipnic. 
growth , the stages of which cannot be transpose d, anyv^^*^ 
more than the penods of youth and old age can 
transposed in the hfe of an mdividual, was a conception 
which never dawned even faintly on SJacaulay’s nund. 

He was as httle competent to speak of espenmental 
science, which he belauded , as of philosophy, which he 
•Qlified. He says several times in various forms that 
science should only b e cultivated for its immediate practical 
and beneficial results He applauds Bacon because “ he 
valued geometry chiefly if not solely on account of those 
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uses which to Plato appeared so base,” for his love of “ those 
pursuits which directly tend to improve the condition of 
mankind," for the importance ascnhed “to those arts 
which increase the outward comforts of our species^” and 
he excuses any o:^^^m^|^^j^^atement in this matter, 
by saymg that it was an error m the nght direction, and 
t^t he vastly prefers it to the opposite error of Plato 
jSTow this shows that he failed to grasp the method of 
science as much as the method and import of philosophy. 
Science has never prospered until it has freed itself from 
bondage to the immediate wants of life — ^tiU it has pursued 
its mvestigations with perfect mdifiference as to the results 
and uses to which they may be apphed But it is needless 
to pursue the subject. The effect of the whole article is 
the same as that produced by a man of rude manners 
makmg his way into a refined and well-bred company , 
with an unbecoming carnage and a loud voice ho goes up 
to the dignified dames — the ancient Philosophies one after 
another — and asks them what they do there , mocks at 
their fine ways , and finishes by telling them roundly 
that m his opinion they are all no better than they sho uld 
be Nothing that ilacaulay has nntten has been more 
injunous to his fame as a serious thinker 
Novorlheless, say what wo will, Macaulay’s essays 
remain a bnUiant and fascinating page in Bnghsb literature 
The world is never persistently mistaken in such cases 
Time enough has elapsed, since their publication, to sub- 
morgo them in obliiion had they not contained a vital 
spark of genius winch cnlicism is powerless to cvtinguish 
If not wells of original knowledge, thcyhaio acted like 
imgatmg nils which com cy and distnbuto the fertilizing 
waters from the fountam-head The best would adorn 
any literature, and oven the less successful have a pic- 
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turesque animation, and convey an impression of power 
that iviU not easily he matched. And agam we need 
to hear in mind that they were the productions of a 
writer immersed in husmess, written in his scanty moments 
of leisure when most men would have rested or sought 
^recreatioiL Macaulay himself was most modest in his 
estimate of their value, and resisted their repuhlication as 
long as he could. It was the puhhc that insisted on 
their reissue, and few would he hold enough to deny that 
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KARBATIVE OP SUCATOAT’S lilFE RESUMED X/P TO THE 
APPEARAIXCE OF 3SB BISTORT 

(AD 1841-1848.) 

“Sir,’ said Dr ‘Johnson, “it is wonderful how little 
Gamck assumes Ho, sir, Gamck forjmigM 

Then, sir, Gamck did not find, hut made his 
way to the tables, the levees, and almost the hed-cham- 
hcra of the great. If all this had happened to me, I 
should have had a couple of fellows with long poles walk- 
ing before me to knock down everybody that stood in tlio 
way,” One is reminded of these wise and kindly words 
from the rough but tender-hearted old moralist when 
reflecting on the uniform success and prosperity 11111011 
attended Macaulay in everything lie undertook ‘With 
the single exception of his failing to secure a place in the 
Tnpos at r.-imhrif lgp, mIiicIi, after all, had no evil oficcls, 
'as he obtained a felloiislup notwithstanding, he did not put 
his hand to a thing witliout u inning loud applause In 
his story there are no fadures to rccortL Tlie trials and 
straitened means of his early years arose from no fault of 
his As soon as he began to rebuild the shattered fortunes 
of his family, the uork went on without break or inter- 
ruption, and uas tnumphantly nccomplished before he 
had reached his fortieth year But he had done much 
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more than restore his material circumstances , in the mean- 
■while he had acquired a unde and brilliant fame. He had 
made his way to the tables, the levees, and bed-chambers 
of the great A notus homo, he was treated with the dis- 
tmction which in our aristocratic society was at that time 
nearly always reserved for ^e so called “ well-bnm ” And 
yet he, hke Garrick, bore Jus hqnQuts, if not meekly, yet 
•without a particle of msolence or assumption, or the least 
symptom that his head had been turned. And this was 
the result not of religious or philosophic discipline, of a 
conscious moral cultivation of humihty, and a sober spirit, 
but of mere sweetness of nature and constitutional 

rnninbility 

After his fall, or, perhaps we should say, his rise from 
^ ^office, he almost immediately proceeded to te mpt fnrt.nna 
in_ajyei3LpJ!iilQUS-way. He put forth a volume of poems 
— ^the Lays of Ancient Rome. His eyes were quite open 
to the risk. To Hapier, who had expressed doubts about 
the venture, he "wrote — 

' I do not wonder at your miBgivingB I should have felt 
' similar misgivings if I had learned that any person, however 

/ distinguished by talents and knowledge, whom I knew as a 
writer only by prose works, was about to publish a volume of 
poetey—had I seen advertised a poem by Mackintosh, by 
Dugald Stewart, or even by Burke, I should have augured 
nothing but failure ; and I am far from putting myself on a 
level with the least of the three 


iFew ■writers have surpassed Macaulay in that most useful 
of all gifts, a dear and exact knowledge of the reach andf»” 
nature of his talents It never stood him m better stead 
than on the present occasion. 

It will be remembered that he was engaged on the lay 
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of Horatius TThen ho ttbs m Italy. But he had -wntten 
two lays while in India, and submitted them to Dr Arnold 
of Eugby, uho had spoken of them ivith high praise 
The subject had thus been a long time in his mind, and 
the eomposition, though no doubt often interrupted, had 
been most careful and dehberate. Macaulay had the faculty_^ 
of rij^Tno m no common degree, and ho was also a scien- 
tific prosodian. He consulted lus fnends about his verses, 
and, what was less common, he took their advice when 
they pomtcd out defects. Several years oif and on, thus 
employed on four poems, which together do not amount 
to tuo-thirds of Marmion, were a guarantee against hasty. 

i work, and-thc-result ooixesponds The versification ofj 
the Lays is technically without blemish, and this correct- 
ness has been purchased by no sacrifice of vigour On the{ 
contraiy, Macaulay’s prose at its best is not so terse as his t 
verse. He had naturally a tendency to dgclnm_ation In 
the Lays this tendency is almost entirely suppressed, os if 
the greater mtcnsity of thought needed for metncol com- 
position had consumed the wordy undergrowth of rhetonc, 
and hfted him into a clearer region 'where he saw the facts 
*^^nth unimpeded vision. On the other hand, it must bo 
admitted that the rhyth m is somenhat monotonous and 
mechanical The melody never wanders s pontaneou sly^ 
mto new and unexpected modulatira, and seems rather4 
the result of care and labour than a natural gift of miisic.^^ 
Some hues are strangely liaish, as — 


So span slic, and so sang sbo, 

a cgncpurec of sibilants which can hardly bo spoken, and 
Mould haio shocked a musical car. 

But tlio Lajs have, ncicrthcloss, veiy considerable poeti- 
cal merit, on which it is the more neccssao' to dwell, a** there 
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appears to te dig)osition ia some quarters to only grudg- 
ingly allow it, or even to deny it. The marked taste of 
intelligent children for Macaulay’s poems is not to he 
undervalued. It ^ows, as Mr Maurice said, that there was 
something fresh, young, and unsophisticate d m the mind 
of the writer. But Macaulay has no reason to fear a more 

directness of presentation in 
the poetical result is so mdependent of any 






drawing and clear vision of the fact> that the question is 
not whether his work is good, but whether m its kmd it has 
often been surpassed. RusMn insists strongly on “the 
pecuhar digmty possessed by all passages which limit then 
expression to the pure fact, and leave the hearer to gather 
what he can from it.” ‘ This acknowledged sign of strength 
is very frequent in Macaulay’s Lays Few writers mdulge 
less in the ' Pntbp.tiV. TTallacy than he Lme after hne 
contains nothing but the most simple statement of fact 
in quite unadorned language Bor instance — 


Bat ivitli a Clash like thunder 
Bell every loosened heam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty ivreofc 
Lay right athirart the stream; 
And a long shout of tnnmph 
Bose from the walls of Borne, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
TVas splashed the yellow foam. 


Every statement here might be made with propriety by 
a simple man, as, e g a carpenter who bad witnessed the 
event— the noise of the fallmg fabnc, its position in the 
nver, the exulting diout which naturally followed, the 
1 Modem Painters, vol in c 12 
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splash of yeTZow foam— no otiose epithet, as the Tiber vras 
the stream. Each Ime might form part of a bald report, 5^ 
and yet the whole is graphic simply because it is hterallyW? 
true The art, hke all art, of course consists in seemg and 
seizmg the nght facts and giving them prominence. 
Macaulay’s power of drawing, at once accurate and charac- 
teristic, gives to his descriptions at tunes a ^arpness of 
outhne which seems borrowed from sculpture . — 

Bound turned ho, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see , 

Konght spako he to Lars Porsena ; 

To Soxtns nought spake he 
But ho saw on Falatmna 
The white porch of his homo. 

And ho spake to tho noble nver 
That rolls by tho towers of Borne 

“Oh Tiber* lather Tiber' 

To whom the Bomaus pray, 

A Boman’s life, a Boman’s arms, 

Tako thou in oborgo this day ' " 

So he spake, and spealcing sheathed 
The good sieord hg his side, 

And with hts harness on his hack 
Flanged headlong in the tide 

Is there not a defmito objcchjyeness of presentation here 
almost statuesque t 4 — 

Macaula3’’a calmness and sclf-rcstramt in verse are very 
marked as compared inth tho opposite qualities which he 
sometimes displajs in prose Occasional!}' he reaches a 
note of tragic solemnity without effort, and b} tho simplest 
means, as m tho visions which haunted Sextus — 

lAvmimn and Laurentum 
Bad on the left tbeir post. 

With all the banners of the marsh. 

And banners of the coast 
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Their leader iras false Sestas 
That irronght the deed of shame; 

With restless pace and haggard face 
To his last field he came. 

Men said he saw strange visions 
Which none beside might see. 

And that strange sonnds were in his ears 
Which none might hear bnt he 
A woman fair and statelj; 

Bnt pale as ate the dead, 

Oft throngh the watches of the night 
Sat spinning by his bed 
And as she phed the distaff. 

In a sweet voice and low 
She sang of great old houses. 

And fights fought long ago 
So spnn she, and so sang sh^ 

Until the East was grey. 

Then pointed to her blee^g breast. 

And shneked, and fied away. 

But his poetical ment, considerable as it was, is not the 
most important and interesting feature in the iMys of 
Ancient Borne. In literary classification Macaulay of 
'course belongs to what is called the , romantic school, he 
could not do otherwisi^ living when he did. He was five 
years old when the Lay oftlie Last Minstrel was published, 
and he received in the impressionable penod of youth the 
full impact of the 'Waverley novels We have already seen 
how much they contnbuted to form his notions of history 
It was not likely when he took to writing ballads that the 
influence of Scott would he less than when he wrote prose 
Accordingly we meet with a reminiscence and echo of 
Scott all through the lays This was unavoidable, and 
Macaulay seeks in no wise to disguise the fact On the 
other hand, no one could resemble Scott less m his deeper 
sympathies and cast of mind than Macaulay Scott had 
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the instinct of a inld animal for the open air, tho forest, 
the hill-sido He — 

Loved oatorelike a horned co 

Deei or bird or m^bon , ^ ^ 

and thought that if he did not see the heather once a year 
he should die Macaulay was a horn ct fachn, and cared for 
nature hardly at all. His sister doubted whether any scenery 
ever pleased him so much as liis own Holly Lodge, or Jlr. 
Thornton’s garden at Battersea Else Scott, agam, was 
full of the romantic spint. His mind duclt by preference 
on tlio past, which was lovely to Inm. Macaulay had an 
Amcncan behef and delight in modem niatenal progress, 
and was satisfied that no age m the past was e\er ns good 
as tho present Scott’s notions of pohtics were formed 
on tho feudal pattern He could understand and admme 
fealty, the devotion of lassal to lord, the personal attach- 
ment of clansman to his chief, but of the reasoned obedience 
and loyalty of the citizen to the state, to tho polity of 
which he forms a part, Scott seems as good as unconscious. 
It uould not be easy to quote, froniTiis poems at lc^t7 a 
passage iiliich implied any sympathy with civil dutj' and 
sacrifice to tlie icspuhlica, to tho common -weal As Mr. ' 
Eiiskin sajs, his sympathies are rather with outlaws and 
rebels, especially under tho “greenwood tree,” and he has 
but little objection to lebelhon ci cn to a king, pro\ idcd 
it bo on pn^ntc and personal grounds, and not sjstematic 
or directed to groat public aims This uas the genuine 
feudal spint a\liicli ignored the state and the correlated 
iiotion of citizenship, and trusted for social cohesion to 
“'‘Uic fosaJo tic of the liegeman’s snom fidclitj to liis suze- 
rain ^otliing stirred Scott’s blood more tlinu military 
ISawew, the conflict of armed men, but ho remains con- 
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I tented -eriththe conflict ^ he cares little m ivhat cause men 
/ fight, so long as they do fight and accomplish “ deeds of 
i arms ” It may he for love, or the pomt of honour, or 
because the chief commands it, or merely for the luxury ' 

, o ;i)f exchanging blovrs , but for the patriotic valour -which 
fights for hearth and home, and native city, he has hardly 
a -word to say. 

On opening Macaulay’s Lays -we find ourselves m a -world 
-which IS the exact opposite of this , — crac patriotism, zeal 
for the public iveal -whether against foreign foe or domestic 
tyrant — these are his sources of inspiration. And there 
IS thus a curious contrast, almost contradiction, between 
the outward form of the poems and their contents. The 
real romantic ballad and its modem imitations, properly 
refer to times in which the notion of a State, composed of 
citizens who support it on reasoned grounds, has notemerged. - 
ThopoZia IS not to be found in Homer, or in Ghehij Chase, or 
in Scott In Macaulay’s ballads the State is everything. 
His love for ordered ci-vil life, his zeal for the abstract 
idea of government instituted for thewell-bemg of all who 
hve under it, are as intense m him as they were in the 
breast of Pencles Thus the key-note of the ballads is as 
remote as possible from that of Scott, and mdeed of all 
mediffivalists, and not only remote, but very much nobler 
The fighting in the lays do ^not a rise from mere reckless 
hght-hearted ferocity — '■ 

That marked the foeman’s feudal hate, 

but from lofty social union which leads th© brave to self- 
sacnfice for the common good. 

For Bomaus in Home’s quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, / , 

jSTor son nor wife, nor limh nor hfe . ! 

In the hrave days of old ' [ 
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And this higher moral strain has its poetic reirard. 
Macaulay attains a heroism of sentiment, "which Scott 
never reaches Compare the almost effemmato sob over 
James killed at Flodden • — 


Ho saw the wreck his rashness "wrought, 

Becklesa of life ho desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain 

And well in death his trusty brand . . . 

Finn denshsd within his manly hand 
Beseemed the monarch slam , 

Bui O' how changed since yon blitho nighty 
Gladly I turn mo from tho sight 
Unto my talo again. 


Compare tins with the evnltant and fiery joy oi er the 
death of Yalenus 

itvni. 

But fiercer grow tho fighting 
Around Yalenus dead , 

For Titus dragged him by tho foot 
And Aulus by tho bead 
“ On, Intines, on' " quoth Titus, 

''S?c how tho rebels fly I” 

"Bomans, stand firm,” quoth Aulus, 

"And win tins fight or dio 
They must not give Vnlenns 
To raven and to kite , 

For ayo Yalenus loathed tho wrong, 

And ayo nphcld tho right , 

And for your wives and babies 
In tho front rank ho fell 
Now piny tho men for tho good house 
That lores tho people well ” 

ax 

Then tenfold round tho body 
Tho roar of battle rose, 

Lil c the roar of n burning forest 
IVhcii a strong north wind blovrs 
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Now backward, and now forward, 

Booked farionalT’ the fray, 

Till none coold see Yalenas, 

And none wist where he lay 
Por shivered arms and ensigns 
"Were heaped there in a mound. 

And corpses stiff, and dymg men 

That wnthed and gnawed the ground ; 

And wounded horses kicking, 

And snorting pnrple foam 
Blight leell did such a couch "befit 
A consitla/r 0/ Bome. 1 

Macaiilay had thoroughly assimilated the lofty civic 
spirit of the ancients — a spint which was senonsly injured 
when not wholly destroyed in the Middle Ages hy Feu- 
dalism and Cathohcism together 
The lay of Virginia is of less even and sustained excel- 
lence than the two lays which precede it The speech of 
Icihus and the description of the tumult which followed 
axe admirable for spint and vigour. It may be noticed 
generally that Slacaulay is always very successful in his 
descnptions of excited crowds — he does it conj moie — he 
had none of the disdam for the multitude which Carlyle 
manifests m and out, nf se ason- On this occasion the 
JiheraLpoIiMciaiL, combined with the artist to produce a 
powerful effect He had a noble hatred of tyranny, and 
his sympathies were wholly with the many as agamst the 
few. There was a righteous fierceness in him at the sight 
of wrong, which is the stuff of which true patriots in 
troubled times are made 

And ibrice the tossmg Porum set up a fnghtM yell ; 

See, see, then dog * what thou hast done, and hide thy shame 
in hell, 

Thou that wonldet make our maidens slaves must first make 
slaves of men 

Tribunes ' hurrah for Tribunes I Down with the wicked ten I” 
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This speech of Icihus is no closet rhetono composed 
by a man who had never addressed a mob , it is the 
speech of a practised orator who knows how to rouse pas- 
sion and set men’s hearts on fire It is also a thoroughly 
dramatic speech , good m itself, but made much better by 
the situation of the supposed spe aker. From a modem 
pomt of view it is better than the speech nhich Lii’y 
makes loilius dehver, inth its references to Boman law 
On the other hand, the speech of Virgimus to his daughter, 
just before he stabs her, is quite as bad as that of Icilius 
IS good It IS a singular thmg that Macaulay, whose sen-^* 
sibihty and genume tenderness of nature are qmte beyond 
doubt, had almost no command of the pathetm The 
explanation seems to bo that ho really was too sgnsitive.i( 
Ho saj’s in his diary: “I generally avoid noielswhiohO 
are said to have much pathos. Tlie sufienng which they 
produce is to me a icry real suSenng, and of that I haie 
quite enough without them ” The fact, though highly 
creditable to his heart, shows a marked limitation of range, 
and excludes him from the class of artists by nature, who 
are at once susceptible and masters of emotion. Fcehng 
must have subsided into serene calm before it can bo suc- 
cessfully embodied m art. In any case Macaulay seems 
to have been unusually mcapable of, or averse to, the 
expression of tender and pathetic sentiment He has in 
his correspondence and diancs more than once occasion to 
refer to the deaths of fnends whom we know he loicd, 
and ho alwajs does so m a cunously awkward manner, as 
if ho Mere ashamed of his feelings, and wished to hide 
them oven from himself. “ Jefiiey is gone, dear fellow , 

I loved him ns much as it is easy to loie a man who be- 
longs to an older generation. . . After all dear Jcirrcj'’5 
death is hardly a matter for inouming." He had been on 
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terms of affectionate intimacy "witli Jeffrey for more tVinn 
twenty-five years On hearing that Harry TTallmn was 
dying at Sienna, he says, “"What atnal for my dear old 
fnend ” (the histonan) ; “I feel for the lad hnnsfilf, too. 
Much distressed, I dmed however We dine unless the 
blow comes very very near the heart indeed.” There is 
evidently a dehberate avoidance of giving way to the 
expression of gnei And yet when he comes across some 
of his sister Margarets letters twenty-two years after her 
death, he is overcome, and bursts into tears Iklacaulay 
could not hold the more passionate emotions sufficiently at 
at m‘s.leng & to desenbe them properly when he felt them. 
And when they were passed, his imagination did not 
reproduce them with a clearness available for art A man 
on the pomt of stabbing his daughter to save her from 
dishonour would certainly not think of makmg the stagey 
declamation which Macaulay has put mto the mouth of 
Virginius The fngid conceit s about “Capua’s marble 
halls,” and the kite gloatm g upon his prey, ate the last 
things that would occur to a mind filled with such awful 
passions. Macaulay would have done better on this occa- 
sion to copy the impressive brevity of livy, “ Hoc te nno ^ 
quo possum modo, filia_ui h bertatem vm dico ” If it be 
said that the object was not Wtoncal or even poetical 
verisimihtude, but to wnte an excitmg ballad such as 
might be supposed to stir the contemporaries of Luanius 
and Sextius, the answer will be given presently in reference 
to a parallel but much simpler case. 

The Frqphecy of Capys is distinctly languid as a whole, 
though it has some fine stanzas, and contains one of the 
most dehcate touches of colour thatMacaulay overlaid on — 


And 'Venus loves tie whiqiers 
■Of plighted vontli and maid. 
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la Apni’s ivorj' moonligH 
Beneath the chestnnt’s shade 

The unclouded moon of Italy lighting up the limestone 
rocks produces just the nuance of green ivory Generally ' 
lus sense of colour is weak compared with Scott, whose eye 
foi colour IS such that while readmg him we seem to he 
gflmng on the purple glory of the lulls when the heather 
IS in bloom hlacaulay is grey and dun It is curious to 
compare how Macaulay and Scott deal with the same 
situation, that of a person anxiously watching for the 
appearance of another Scott docs it by puttmg the sense 
of sight on the alert — 

The noble dame on inrrot high, 

Who waits her gallant knight, 

Looks to tho western beam to spy 
Thfjlash of armour hnghi, 

Tho Tillage maid with hand on brow 
The.loTel ray to. shade. 

TTpon tho footpath watches now 
For Colin’s darhemnj plaid 

Macaulay puts tho sense of hearmg on guard. 

Since tho first gleam of daylight, 

SomproniDS had not ceased 
To listen for the rushing 
Of horse-hoofs firom tho east 

A keen sense of colour is tho peculi ar not e, one might 
say tho badg e of tho romantic school, and this is true 
c^en of musicians (compare Handel, Bach, Haydn, mth 
Beethoven, Schumann, and ’Wagner) It is not without 
interest that we find Macaulay a sort of forced disciple of 
the romantic school, differing from it in this as well as in 
the other pcculiantics above mentioned. 

TJic Prophecy of Captjs suggests a sense of fatigue and 
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inspiration in the wnter -wliicli are not witliont a 
certain significance, and may _Jielp. to Jtlncm-lighlLjjn a 
question "which has a certam interest for some persons. 
The question is -whether hlhcaulay should be considered a 
poet or not “Some fastidious critics,” says Mir Tre- 
velyan, “think it proper to deny him that title," Ifow, 
if by this IS meant that he not only was no poet hut "wrote 
no poetry, the statement is obviously excessive and unfair 
To have^wntten poetry does not necessarily constitute 
a man a poet. "We need to know before agcoiding that 
title to a man, what relative proportion the poetic vem 
bore to the rest of his nature ; how far poetry was his 
natural and spontaneous mode of utterance It is e-vident 
that q uantit y as well as q uahty has to be considered. 
Should we consider the "writer of the best sonnet that ever 
was "written a poet, if he never had "written anything else 1 
Was Single-speech Hamilton an orator ? "When Johnson 
called Gray a “ harrs a rascal,” he imphed in coarse language 
. a truth of some importance, and passed a just criticism on 
I Gray Facile abundance is not necessarily a ment in itself, 

I hut it at least pomts to natural fertihty of the soil, and its 
' adaptation to the crop produced. On the other hand, rare 
exotics painfully reared by artificial means, have not often 
more than a fancy value Shelley -writing the twelve books 
of the Revolt of Islam in a few months, Byron -wntmg the 
first canto of Don Jvan in a few weeks, showed by so 
doing that poetry was the spontaneous^ product of their 
minds, that the labour was small compared "with the great- 
ness of the result, and that in short the natural richness of 
the soil was the cause of their fertihty From this point 
of view it IS manifest that jilacaulay was no poet, though 
certainly he has "written poetry Directed by an immense 
knowledge of hterature and a cultivated taste, — ^by watch- 
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mg for the movements of inspiration, by the careful 
storage of eveiy ramdrop that fell from the clouds of 
fancy, he collected a small vessel fid! of clear hmpid 
vrater, the sparkling brightness of nhich it is unjust not 
to acknowledge But the process was too slow and labo- 
rious to justify us in calling bun a poet 'What a different 
gale impelled him when he wrote prose ho has onlj' to 
diakc out the sheet, and his sails become concave and 
turgid with the breeze That is to say, prose was his 
vocation, poetry was not But that is no reason why ue 
should not admire Horatius as one of the best ballads in 
the language As Lessmg wrote dramas by dmtjif cntical 
acum en, inthout, accordmg to his own comuction, any 
natural dramatic talent, so Macaulay wrote two or three 
graceful poems by the aid of great culture and trained 
literary taste 

A question was left unanswered on a former page, and 
reference was made to a parallel case The question was, 
whether such a lay os tliat of Virginia was in any degree 
more likely to represent an original lost lay written at the 
time of the lacmian Eogalions, than one wntten at the 
Decemvirate One of Macaulaj’’8 best ballads after the 
Lays may help us to answer the question The Baiih 
of Jvry, though not so careful and finished m language 
as the Lays is equal to any of them in fire It is 
full also of what is called local .colour and those pic- 
turesque touches which dchght the admirers of the pseu do- 
anhquo ITow it happens that wo hav o a lluguenot hy 
on this V eij' subject, and it is mtcresling to compare the 
genumo article wnth the modem mutation. The ronianco 
and chivalrj which Macaulaj, following the taste of his 
time, has infused into his ballad, are entirely wanting in 
the Huguenot song, which is very little more than a dull 
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and somewhat fierce hymn with a strong Old Testament 
flavour In the modem poem the real local colour, the 
real sentiments with which a Huguenot regarded the 
defeat of the League are omitted, and replaced by pic- 
turesque and graceful sentiments, against which the only 
thing to be said is that they are entirely wanting m his- 
toncal fidehty and truth. Even matters of fact are 
incorrectly given. Ho one would infer from Macaulay’s 
ballad that Henry LV ’s army contamed the flower of the 
French nobility, Cathohc as well as Protestant, and as for 
the “lances” and “thousand spears in rest "with which 
he arms Henry’s knights, it was one of the latter’s military 
innovations to have suppressed and replaced them by sabre slV^^ 
and pistols, far more efficacious weapons at close quarters ^ 
But the romantic, chivalrous, and joyous tone is that which 
most contrasts with the gloomy, rehgious spint of the 
onginal The song is supposed to be made m the name 
of Henry of Havarre, who gives all the glory to God. 

Two or three stanzas out of twenty will be sufficient to 
quote — 


Je chante ton honnenr sons I’efieot de mes arme^ 

A ta juste grandeur je rapporte le tout. 

Car, dn commencement dn milien jnsqa’au bont. 

Toy senl m’as guaranty an plus fort des allarmes 

Dn plus bant de ton Ciel regardant en la terre, 
Mepnsant leur audace et des graves sonrcis, 
Desdaignant ces mntms, soudain tn les as mis 
Au plus sanglant malbenr que scent porter la guerre 

lie jour cesse plnstost qua la cbasse ne cesse , 

Tout ce camp desole ne se pent asseurer, 

Et a peme la nuict les laisse respirer. 

Car les miens conrageux les poursuyvoyent sans cesse.® 


® IiO Cbansonnier Eaguenot, dn xn® si^cle, vol n , p 315 
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So ■vre sec that the chivalrous humanitarian sentiments 
ivhich Macaulay has put in the mouth of his Huguenot 
hard are ivithout foundation. 

But out spake gentle Henry, “Ho Frenekman is my foe j 
Doi%n, down -ftitb cvciy foreigner, hat let your brethren go " 
Oh 1 was there ever such a knight, in fnendship or in war, 

As our sovereign lord. King Henry, the soldier of Hararrc i 


“Bcaucoup de fantassms fran^is furent n4anmoms sahres 
oil arquebuses dans la premiere fureui de la victoiie ' la 
deroute fut au moms aussi sanglante que Ic combat " IToTr 
the question mooted n as as to the prohabihty of these 
ballads havmg any historical iidehty or \crisunilitudc 
With regard to a ballad not three hundred jears old, nc 
find one of them has none What is the probability of 
those which protend to go back a good deal over two 
thousand ycais bcmg more accurate 1 

And this brings us to the consideration of the question 
whether wo can honestly compliment and congratulate 
Slacaulay on lus Larjs of Ancient Romt The preceding 
remarks, it is hoped, show no tendency to moros e lij per-iTi^ 
criticism. Bat does it raise one’s opinion of Macaulay’s <*.c 
c.'imost sincerity of mmd to find him devotmg some con- 
aderablc tunc to the production of nhat he candidly 
admitted to bo but triQcs, though “ Ecliolarhko and not in- 
elegant trifles " He could Tciy well lay lus finger on tho 
defects of BuIwer’sikistDayso/Pomjjeii • "Itlahours, "lie 
says, “under the usual faults of all works in which it is 
attempted to give moderns a glimpse of ancient manners. 
lUtcr all, between us and them, there is a great giilf'"^ '' 
Mluch no learning will enable a man to clear” At the ' 
icty time ho made tins entiy in lus journal he was com- 
posing his lay on JloraUm, a much more difiicult task 
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than Bulwer's, for onr knowledge of Eoman manners under 
the empire may be said to be mtunate and exact as 
compared witb onr knowledge of Eoman manners m tbe 
senu-mytbrc penod of tbe early republic. Was it a wortby 
occupation for a serious scholar to spend bis time in pro- 
ducmg mere fancy pictures whicb could have no vdue 
beyond a certain prettiness, “ in tbe prolongation from age 
to age of romantic bistoncal descriptions instead of sifted 
truth ?”® Could we imagine Grote or Mommsen, or 
Eanke or Freeman engaged m such a way without a certain 
sense of degradation 1 This is not making much of a small 
matter ; it is really important, reaching down if you con- 
sider it well to tbe deeper elements of character and 
primary motive Macaulay’s love and pursuit of truth, 
which be imagined to be dominant passions with him, 
were relatively feeble. The subject has already been 
referred to It is strange to see bow much be deceived 
himself on this point In tbe ambitious and wordy verses 
bo composed on tbe evening of bis defeat at Edinburgh, 
be feigns that all the Fames passed his cradle by, without 
a blessmg, except the Fauy Queen of Knowledge ; and 
she, the "migbtest and tbe best,” pronounced — 

Tea , thou wilt love me with exceeding love. 

A-nd the three illustrious predecessors whom in this par- 
ticular he wishes most to resemble, and who are alone 
mentioned are the three oddly chosen names of Bacon, 
Hyde, and Milton, in all of whom we may confidently 
say that the love of truth was not the prominent and 
striking feature of their character and genius. Of Bacon, 
hlacaulay himself has rather overstated, while he deplored, 
the wealmess of his love of truth as compared to his love of 

® Modem Pa%nters, vol lu c 6 
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place and honours TPTiat Hyde has to do in such company 
more than other statesmen, ancient or modem, it is diffi- 
cult to see. And in irhat ivay did Jlilton show a love of 
truth more than any otherpoet ? Macaulay’s notion of the 
sentiment he claimed, seems to have been abundantly vague. 
Kepler verifymg his laus and going over the calculations 
one hundred and fifty times, in the meanwhile writing 
almanacks to keep hmi fiom starvmg, Newton working 
out his theory of gravitation for years, and modestly putting 
it aside because the erroneous data on which ho calculated 
Jed to incorrect results, then on corrected data wnting the 
Princijna, nay, Franklm running an imknown nsk of his 
life by identifying b}' means of his kite electricity with 
lightning, and countless other lojal scriants of science 
might hai e been cited ^ith relevanc y as types of lovers 
of truth. It is a misuse of language to confuse a general 
love of literature, or a xory sensible zeal m getting up the 
materials for histoncal scenc-pamting, w ith the stem resolu- 
tion which lays siege to nature’s secrets, and will notdc.<ist 
till they arc surrendered But such pains are undertaken 
only at the bidding of a passionate desire for an answer 
by minds wlucli can perceive the test-problems which 
have not yet capitulated, but which must bo reduced before 
any further advance into the Unknown can be safely made 
It IS a peculiarity of Mac.aula}’s mind that he rarely sec? 
problems, that ho is not stopped by difficulties out of 
which ho amciousl} seeks an issue 'We never find him 
wondering with suspended judgment in what direction 
his course may he. On the contraiy, he has seldom any 
doubt or difficulty about anj thing, his mind is always 
made up, and ho has a prompt answer for cicrj question 
Wo may without scruple say that the coumc of a gcnuuio 
lore of troth has neiei nm so smooth Hero was the 
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early history of Borne full of difficulties "which clamoured 
for further research and elucidation. The subject had been 
just sufficiently worked to whet the curiosity and interest 
of an inquiring mind. There were not many men in Europe 
more fitted by classical attainments to take the problems 
suggested m hand, and advance them a stage nearer to a 
correct solution. Macaulay did not consider the matter 
in this hght at alL To have "written a scholarhke essay on 
early Boman histoiy would have been to wnte for a few 
score readers in the Enghsh and G-erman universities The 
love of truth which he imagined that he possessed would 
have directed him into that course But if he had taken , 


it, his biographer would most certainly not have been able 
to inform us of anything so imposmg as this — “ eighteen 
thousand of the Lays of Ancient Home were sold in ten 
years, forty thousand in twenty years, and by Jime, 1875, 
upwards of a hundred thousand copies had passed into the 
hands of readers ” 

Macaulay did not after leaving office avail hunself of his 
leisure to resume his interrupted history with the zeal and 
promptitude that might have been expected. Besides 
the Lays, he allowed other and even less important thmgs 
to waste his tune He was by no means so resolute in/ 
resisting the blandishme nts of society as he should have 
been, and as he afterwards became “ I have had so much 
time occupied by pohtics and by the society which at this 
season fills London that I have "written nothing for some 
weeks,” he "wrote to Macvey Hapier He would have shown 
more robustness of character and a more creditable absorp- 


tion in his work, if he had courageously renounce_ d for ^'^ 
good a nd .a ll both society and pohtics, now that he 
was for the first time m his life free to devote all his ener- 


gies to a great work 

/ t ff 

r . 'i I 


Instead of that he loitered for fully 
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threo years before he threw himself with passionate single- , - 
hea rted c oncentration on his history This shoii s that the 
Wk after aU was not generated m the deeper and more / 
earnest parts of his nature, but camemostlj from the fa^jsy ' , 
and understand ing Or perhaps we should not be very 
wrong if we surmise that depth and earnestness were some- 
what wanting in him. He had no latent heat of ^urfained 
enthus iasm cither scientific, political, or artist ic By a/, 
vigorous s pur t he could wnte a brilliant article, vliich/ 
rarely required more than a few necks His ambition, 
which, like all his passions, was moderate and amiable, was 
largely satisfied by the very considerable honours which 
he acquired by his contributions to the blue and jellow 
RcmeiB, he had none of the fierce and cclgntlcss thirst for 
a great fame nlucli drives some men into wrapt isol ation, 
whore they arc free to nurse and indulge their moods of cref 
tive passion Hcitlier was he under the dommiou of a great 
thought which hedges a man intli solitude even m a crowd. 
On the other hand, it is only just to icmember that the 
pressure put upon him to leave Ins n ork was sei ere Both in 
Parliament and the JCdinburgJi JRcvtetP, ho was able to render 
semcos winch were not likely to bo foregone, by those who 
needed them, inthout a hard struggle For nearlj twenty 
3 ears the quartcrl}’ organ of the AMiigs had enjojed a new 
lease of populanty and pow or tlmnigh his contributions. In 
the House of Common the beaten and dejected tMugs were 
grateful bcj'ond words for the welcome aid of lus brilliant 
' and destructive orator}* Jlr Hapicr appears to have been 
inconsiderately importunate for articles, and Jilacaulaj', 
though protesting that he must really now devote himself 
to his liislorj*, mth amiable weakness ends by gi\ mg in 
and w nting But the sacnhcc w.^s really too great, and he 
ought to have seen that it n ns. Ho did at last, and resolutely 
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putting his foot do-wn . declared that he -would -write no 
more for the Review till he had brought out two volumes 
of his hook. He -wrote to Hapier — 


I hope that you will make your arraugements for some 
three or four numbers without counting on me. I find it 
absolutely necessary to concentrate my attendon on my his* 
toncal wort You cannot conceive how difficult I find it to do 
two things at a time Men are differently made Southey 
used to work regularly two hours a day on the History ijf 
Srazil, then an hour for the Q,iiarterlr; Review; then an hour 
on the Life of Wesley; then two hours on the Peninsular 
War; then an hour on the Book of the Church I cannot do 
so I get into the stream of my narrative, and am going along 
as smoothly and quickly as posssible Then comes the necessity 
of writing for the Revteio. I lay my History aside ; and, when 
after some weeks I resume it, I have the greatest difficulty in 
recovenng the interrupted tram of thought But for the 
Review, I should already have irought out two volumes at 
least I must really make a resolute effort, or my plan will 
end as our poor fnend Mackintosh’s ended 


TliiK self-reproach and this comparison with Mackintosh 
are constantly flowing from his pen. 

Another paper from me is at present out of the question . 
One in half a year is the utmost of which I can hold out any 
Lopes I ought to give my whole leisure to my and 

fear that if I suffer myself to be diverted from that design, as I 
have done, I shall be like poor Mackintosh, leave behind me the 
character of a man who would have done something, if he Lad 
concentrated his powers instead of frittenng them away . . . 
I must not go on dawdling and reproaching myself aU my 
life 

’Thig sacrifice to editorial importunity was the more 
regrettable as articles, -written nnder this pressure, -with 
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one exception, have added little to Macaulay’s fame. The 
fact IS in noinse smpnsing Task-work of tins kind, even 
though undertalcen at the bidding of feiendship, is apt to 
betray a want both of maturity and spontaneous inspiration 
Sanng the article on Chatham, a subject uhich lay in the 
course of his studies, and with which he look great pains, 
imting it over three times, Macaulay’s contnbutions to 
the Edinburgh at this penod have laigcly the charac 
teristics of uhat arc iiilgarly called “ pot-boilcrs ,” though in 
hiB case they were wntten to keep, not his own but another 
man’s pot boihng The articles on Madame D’Arblay’s 
ilfentoirs and on Frcdcnck the Great arc thin, crude, 
pcrfunctoiy, and lalucless, except as first-rate padding for 
a periodical renew In the latter he cannot even spell 
tlic name of the Prmcipalitj of Frederick’s faiounle sister 
Wilhelmma correctly' , always wnting Bareuth instead of 
Baireuth , it is hut a small error, but it indicates haste, 
as ho uas usually careful in the orthography of proper 
names But there are worse faults Uian this When off 
his guard, especially' when contemptuous or angry', 
Macaulay easily lapsed into an uncurbed vehemence of 
language uliich bordered on nilgarity. 


Ficdcnck by no meins relinquished his hereditary pnvi- 
lego of kicking and cudgelling His practice, however, as to 
that matter, difiered m some important respects from his 
father’s To Frcdcnck William, the mere ciicumstancc that 
any person whatever, men, women or children, Prussians or 
foreigners, were w ithin reach of bis toes or his cane, appeared 
to be a sufficient reason for proceeding to belabour them 
Frederick required provocation, as well ns ncimty 


Again, “The resistance opposed to him by the tribunals 
uifiamod him to fuiy lie retiJcd the Chancellor; he 

E 
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kicked the shins of his judges *’ Of Voltaire’s aKll m 
flattery, he remarks . — “And it was only from his Tianrl 
that so much sugar could he strallotred mthout malfing the 
swallower sick” In the article on Madame D’Arblay, 
her German colleague, Madame Schwellenhexg, is de- 
scribed with a coarseness of tone worthy of the onginal : 
“ a hateful old toad-eater, as illiterate as a chamber-maid, 
and proud as a whole German cha pter ” Madame 
Schwellenbeig “raved like a maniac m the incurable 
ward of Bedlam.” Madame Schwellenberg “raged like a 
wild cat ” 

, Macaulay never fully appreciated the force of modera- 
tion, the impressiveness of calm understatement, the 
penetratmg power of irony His natitce was essentially 
simple and not complex j when a strong feeling arose in 
his mind, it came forth at once naked and unashamed , 
it met with no opposition from other feelings capable of 
modifying or restiainmg it. A great deal of his clearness 
spnngs from this single, uninvolved character of his 

'emotions, which never blsid m nch, polyp honic rhords, 

V filling the ear of the mind. Somewhat of this simphcity 
appears to have been reflected in his countenance 
Carlyle, who was practically acquainted with a very 
different inter naLeconomy, once observed Macaulay’s face 
in repose, as he was turning over the pages of a book. 
“I noticed,” he said, “tbe homely Horse features that 
you find everywhere in the "Western Isles, and I thought 
to myseK, ' Well, any one can see that you are an honest, 
good sort of fellow, made out of oatmeal He resembled 
the straight-splitting pme, rather than tbe g narle d oak To 
liken a woman on accoimt of her ill-temper to a raving 
V’ Vm^niac and a wild cat excited m him no qualms , the epithets - 
expressed his feelmgs, but no counter wave of fastidious 
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taste suited up compeiliug a recast of tte wliole ex- 
pression. 

It is some confirmation of a TieiT already advanced in 
these pages that Macaulay’s natural aptitude was rather c 
oratorical than hterary, that at this very tune he was' 
making some of his best speeches in Parliament Tlie 
fine literary sense of nuance, the scrupulous choice of cpi- . 
thet, the dehcacy which it alarmed by loud tones and | 
colours, in short, the quahtics most rare and precious in 
a wntcr, are out of place in oratory, which is never more 
effectiie than when inspired by manly and massive 
emotion, enforcing broad and simple conclusions It is 
impossible to read Macaulay’s speeches without feeling 
that in delivering them ho was uiclding an instrument 
of uhicli he was absolutely the master. The lummous 
‘order and logical raquencc of the parts are only sur- 
passed by the lofty umty and coherence of the whole 
High statesmanhko views arc unfolded m language that 
15 at once terse, chaste, and familiar, ncicr finc-drauTi or 
oicr-subtle, but plam, direct, and forcible, exactly suited 
to an audience of practical men Above all, the noble 
and generous sentiment, which bums and glows through 
every sentence, melts the whole mass of aigumcnt, illus- 
tration, and miective into a torrent of majestic oratoij-, 
which IS as far above the eloquenceof rhetonc as liigh poetrj 
is aboi e the mere rhetonc of verse It is the more ncccssarj 
to dwell on this point u ith some emphasis, as an unjust and 
whoUj unfounded impression seems to be gaming ground 
that Macaulay was a mere closet orator, who delivered 
carefully prepared essays in the House of Commons, bnl- 
liant perhaps, but unpractical rhetorical evcrciscs that 
sm elt stro ngly of the lamp The truth is that Macaulay 
is neicr less rhetorical, ui the bad sense of the word, 
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tlian in his speeches He pu t on no gloves, he took in 
hand no buttoned fpi^ nhen on well-chosen occasions he 
came down to the House to make a speech. Blows 
straight from the shoulder, a short and shaip Boman 
sword wielded with equal skill and rigour are rather the 
images suggested by his performance in these conflicts. 
’^Tet a hundred persons know his essays for one who is 
acquainted with his speeches During the penod com- 
prised ill this chapter — from 1841 to 1848 — ^he made 
twelve speeches, and if the world’s judgments were dio- 
otated by reason and insight instead of fashion and hear - 
say, no equal portion of Macaulay’s works would be 
deemed so valuable It is no exaggeration to say that as 
an orator he moves in a higher intellectual plane than he 
does as a imter. As a writer he rather avoids the discussion 
of prmciples, and is not always happy when he does engage 
in it In his speeches we find him nearly without exception 
laying down broad luminous principles, based upon reason, 
and those boundless stores of histoncal illustration, from 
which he argues with equal brevity and force It is 
interestmg to compare his treatment of the same subject 
in an essay and a speech. His speech on the Mavnooth_ 
grant and his essay on Mr. Gladstone’s Church and State 
deal with practically the same question, and few persons 
would hesitate to give the preference to the speech 

It is difficult to give really representative extracts from 
Macaulay’s speeches, for the reason that they are so 
organically constructed that the proverbial inadequacy 
of the brick to represent the building apphes to them in 
an imusual degree. Many of the speeches also refer to 
topics and party pohtics which are rapidly passmg into 
obhvion. One subject, to our sorrow, retams a perennial 
interest Macaulay’s speeches on Ireland would alone 
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suffice to place lum in the rank of lugh, far-seeing states- 
men. The lapse of well-nigli forty years has not aged 
this melancholy retrospect He is speakmg of Pitfs m- 
tcnded legislation at the tune of the Union. 

Unhappilyi of all his projects for the benefit of Irelandt the 
Union alone was earned utio effect, and, therefore, that Union 
was a Union only in name The Insh found that they had parted 
with at least the name and show of independence , and that for 
this sacrifice of national pnde they were to receive no compen- 
sation The Union, which onght to have been associated m 
their minds with fircedom and justice, was associated only with 
disappointed hopes and forfeited pledges Yet it was not even 
then too late, liwas not too late in 1813. It was not too late 
in 1821 It was not too late in 1825 Yes, if even in 1825 
some men who were then as they are now, high in tho service 
of tho Crown, conld have made np their minds to do what they 
were forced to do four years later, that great work of reconcilia- 
tion which Mr Fiit had meditated might have been accomj^ished 
The machinery of agitation was not yet fully organized. Tho 
Government was under 50 . stron g. jrjKsnre , and therefore 
concession might still have been received with thankfulness 
That opportunity was buffered to escape, and it never retumed 

In 1829, nt length, concessions were mode, were made 
latgely, were made without the conditions which hlr. Pitt 
would undoubtedly have demanded, and to which, if demanded 
by hfr. Fitt, the whole body of Itoman Cathohes would have 
eigcrly assented But those concessions weie made reluctantly, 
made ungracionsly, made under duress, made from mere dread 
of civil war. How, then, was it possible that they should pro- 
duce contentment and repose ? 'WTiat could be the effect of that 
sudden and profuse liberality following that long and obstinate 
resistance to the most reasonable demands, except to teach the 
Irishman that he could obtain redress only by turbulence? 
Could he forget that he had been, during cigfat-and-twenty 
years, supplicating Parliament for justice, urging those unan- 
swerahlc argnmeuts which prove that the rights of conscience 
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ought to be held sacred, claiming the performance of promises 
made by ministers and pnnces, and that he had supplicated, 
argued, claimed the performance of promises in vain P Conld 
he forget that two generations of the most profound thinkers, 
the most brilliant wits, the most eloquent orators had written 
and spoken for him in vain P Could he forget that the greatest 
statesmen who took his part had paid dear for their generosity P 
Mr. Pitt had endeavoured to redeem his pledge, and he was 
driven from office. Lord Grey and Lord Grenville endeavoured 
to do but a small part of wbat Mr. Pitt thought right and 
expedient^ and they were driven from office Mr Cannmg took 
the same side, and his reward was to be worried to death by the 
party of which he was the brightest ornament At length, 
when he was gone, the Boman Catholics began to look, not to 
cabinets and parliaments, but to themselves. They displayed 
a formidable array of physical force, and yet kept within, just 
within, the limits of the law. The consequence was that, 
in two years, more than any prudent friend had ventured to 
demand for them was granted to them by their enemies. Yes , 
within two years after Mr Canning had been laid in the 
transept near us, all that he would hare done — and more than 
he could have done— was done by his persecutors How was it 
possible that the whole Boman Cathoho population of Ireland 
should not take up the notion thaf^ from England, or at least 
^ from the party which then governed, and which now governs 
j i^gland, nothing is to be got by reason, by entreaty, by patient . 
Je^nrance, but eveiything by intimidation P That tardy re* 
pentancQ deserved no gratitude, and obtained none The whole 
machinery of agitation was complete, and in perfect order. 

The leaders had tasted the pleasures of popularity ; the mul- 
titude had tasted the pleasures of excitement. Both the 
demagogue and his audience felt a craving for the daily 
stimulant. Grievances enough remained, God knows, to serve 
as pretexts for agitation . and the whole conduct of the Govern- 
ment had led the sufferers to believe that by agitation alone 
could any grievance be removed '* 


* On the State of Ireland, Feh , 1844. 
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As a epecimen of Slacanlay’s power of invective, his 
attack on Sir Eobert Peel may be quoted. After Peel's 
death, when revising his speeches for publication, he 
recalled in his diary the impression he had made. “ How 
white poor Peel looked while I was speaking I remember 
the effect of the words, * There you sit, &c ’ ” 


There is too mnch groand for the reproaches of those who 
haviog, in spite of a hitter experience, a second time trusted 
the Eight Honourable Baronet, now find themselves a second 
time deluded. It has been too mnch his practice, when in 
Opposition, to make use of passions with which he has not the 
slightest sympathy, and of prejudices which he regards with a 
profound contempt. As soon as he is m power, a change takes 
place The instraments which hare done his work arc finng 
aside The ladder hy which he has climbed, is kicked down. 
. . Can vre wonder that the eager, honest, hot-headed Pro- 
testants, who raised jou to power m the confident hope that 
you would cmtail the pnnie ges jif the Boman should 

stare and grumble when you propose to give public money to 
the Roman Catholics ? Can we wonder that the people out of 
doors should be exasperated hy seeing the i ciy men who, when 
we were in oilicc, loted against the old grant of Jlaynootb, now 
pushed and pulled into the House by your wjiip ners in to vote 
for an increased grant The natural consequences follow. Ail 
those fierce spints whom yon hallooed on to hara<^s us, now 
turn round and begin to worry you The Orangeman rai«es 
his war-whoop Exeter Hall sets up its bray Mr Macncill 
shudders to see more costly cheer than ever provided for the 
Pnc«t of Baal at the table of the Queen and the Protestant 
operatives of Dublin call for impeachments in exceedingly bad 
English. But what did you export^ Did you think when, to 
serve your turn, you called the devil up that it was as easy to 
by him as to raise him ? Did yon think when you went on, 
session after se<sion, thwarting and reviling those whom you 
knew to be m the right, and flattering all the worst passions of 
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those whom you knew to be m the wrong, that the day of 
reckoning would never come ? It has come There you sit, 
doing penance for the dismgennoasness of years If it he not 
so, stand up manfully and clear your fame before the House 
and country. Show ns that some steady policy has guided 
your conduct with respect to Irish affairs ? Show us how, if 
you are honest in 1845, you can have been honest in 1841? 
Explain to ns why, after ha^g goaded Ireland to madness for 
the purpose of ingratiating yourselves with the English, you 
are now setting England on fire for the purpose of ingratiating 
yourselves with the Irish P Give ns some reason wWh shall 
prove that the pohcy you are following, as ministers, is entitled 
to support, and wUch shall not equally prove you to have been 
the most factions and unpnncipled Opposition that ever this 
country saw?”® 

But the time was approaching when these 'bnlliant 
passages of arms needed to be brought to a close Through 
manifold impediments and hindrances, Macaulay had 
slowly proceeded with his History of England and he 
felt what most workers have experienced, that the attrac- 
tive power of his work increased with its growth. Li 
1844, he gave up writing for the Edinburgh Review, a 
wise, though somewhat late resolution, which he would 
have done well to make earher. In 1847 he lost his seat 
for Edmburgh, and thus was severed the last tie which 
connected him with active pohtics. He then settled down 
with steady purpose to finish his task, and, on November 
29, 1848, the work was given to the world. Hot since 
the pubhcation of the fiirst volume of the Decline and 
Fall, neady three-quarters of a century before, has any 
historical work been received with such umversal accla- 
mation. The first edition of three thousand copies was 
exhausted m ten days , and in less than- four months 
® Speech on Maynooth, April, 1845 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE HTSTOBT. 

“Histobt,” says Macattlay at the commencement of the 
Essay on HaUam, “at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
IS a compound of poetry and philosophy. It impresses 
^ general truths on the mind, hy a vivid representation of 
particular characters and incidents But in fact the two 
hostile elements of which it consists have never been 
known to form a perfect amalgamation , and at length, m 
our own tune, they have been completely and professedly 
separated. Good histones, in the proper sense of the word, 
we have not. But we have good historical romances and 
good historical essays ” 

The reconciliation of these two hostile elements of his- 
tory was the dream of Macaulay’s early ambition and the 
serious occupation of his later years It will be worth 
while to briefly consider the problem itself, before we 
contemplate the success and skill which he brought to 
bear on its solution. 

The two sides, or the two elements of history, — the 
element of fact, and the element of Art which fashions the 
fact mto an attractive form, — have always been too obvious 
to be overlooked. In the earhest form of history — ^poetry 
and legend — ^the element of fact is reduced to a minimum, 
and almost completelv overpowered by the element of art, 
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wanted who could penetrate to greater depths In short, 
the past began to be scientifically examined, not for 
artistic purposes m order to compose graceful narratives — 
not for pohtical puiposes in order to find materials for party 
warfare — ^not for theoretical puiposes in order to construct 
specious but ephemeral philosophies of history, but simply 
for accurate and verifiable knowledge It was a i^etition 
of the process through which previous sciences had passed 
I from the pursuit of chimerical to real and vahd anas — ^the 
study of the heavens from astrology to astronomy, the 
study of the constituents of bodies from alchemistry to 
chemistry, the study of medicine from the search for the 
dtxir senous thfii^eutios The result was to 

depress, and almost degrade, the artistic element in history 
“When the magmtude and severify of the task before men 
was at last fully perceived — ^when it was seen that we have 
to study the histoncal record as we study the geological 
record — that while both are imperfect, full of gaps which 
may never be filled up, yet enough remains to ment and 
de-iTiaud the most thorough examination, classification, and 
orderly statement of the phenomena we have — it was felt 
there was somethmg trivial and unworthy of the gravily of 
science to think of tricking out m the flowers of rhetoric 
the hardly-won acquisitions of laborious research Poeti- 
cal science and sc ientific_poetry are equally repellent to 
the genuine lovers of both. Simple unomate statement 
of the results obtained is the only style of treatment con- 
sonant with the dignily of genume inquiry. 

Macaulay passed his youth and early manhood during 
the period when this great change was takmg place in 
histoncal studies, and producing its first fruits But it 
did not find favour in his eyes Very much the contrary , 
it filled him with something like disgust Instead of 
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yielding to the new movement, he resolved to ignore it, 
and even by his practice to oppose it Though the two 
elements of history had never yet been amalgamated with 
success, and were about perhaps to be severed for ever, ho 
thought he could unite them as they had never been united 
before He took, as we have seen (chap u ), no notice of the 
new history, showed no cunosity in what was being done 
in that direction, and nursing his own thoughts in almost 
complete isolation amid contemporary histonans, conceived 
and matured his omi plan of how history should bo 
ivntten He has left us m no doubt as to what that planl/^/J f 
was It was that history should be a irue novel, capable! 
of “ intorestmg the affections, and presenting pictures to ) 
the imaginatioiL . . It should invest with the reality off 

human flesh and blood bemgs whom wo are too much' 
inclined to consider as personified qualities m an allegory , 
call up our ancestors before us with all their pecuhanties 
of language, manners, and garb , show us over their houses, 
seat us at their tables, rummage their old-fashioned \vard- 
robcs, explain the uses of their ponderous furniture." 

And that this plan, made in youth, was earned out in 
after-life with rare success and felicity, his History is here 
to show Thus, just at the tunc when histoiy w as taking a\ 

more scientific and imper sonal character, Macaulay was pre- 
paring to make it more concrete and individual, to invest 
it with more flesh and blood, and make it more capable of 
stirring the affections. He-was-not.a -progressist ^r_ovenJ 
a conservatiic, but a rwtionaryJn lus nntinna o f bis tnry, | 

But originality' may bo shown (sometimes is more shown) 

III gomg back ns well as in going forward. Those arc by 
no mcaiiB the strongest minds uhich most readily yield to 
the prei .ailing fashion of their age 3facaulay' showed a 
lofty self conGdcncc and sense of power, when he resolved 
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to attempt a task ■which, he owned had never heen accom- 
plished before — ^nay, to confer on artistic history a rani- and 
dignity •which it never had previously enjoyed, at a time 
•when a formidable rival was threatening to depress, or even 
to depose it altogether. 

His plan led, or rather forced him, to work on a scale 
y of unprecedented magnitude which, even in spite of his 
example, has never heen quite equalled. To produce the 
effects he required, extreme minuteness of detail was in- 
dispensable , characters must be pamted life-size, events re- 
lated with extraordinary fulness and the history of a nation 
treated in a style proper to memoirs, or even to romances 
The human interest had to be sustained by biographical 
anecdotes, and a vigilant hvehness of narrative which simu- 
lated the novel of adventure. The pohtical interest was 
to be kept up by similar handhng of party debate^ parly 
struggles, by one who knew by experience every inch of 
the ground. Sut the true historical and sociological m- 
terest necessarily retreated into a secondary rank. An 
r ordnance map cannot serve the purpose of a hand atlas On 
' the scale of an mth to a mile we may trace the roads and 
boundaries of our parish, but we cannot combine •with 
such nunuteness a synthetic •view of the whole island and 
its relation to European geography. It was on the scale 
of an ordnance map that Macaulay -wrote his History of 
England, Such a plan necessarily excluded as much on 
the one hand as it admitted on the other. Our view 
of the past is vitiated and wrong, unless a certam propor- 
.tion presides over our conception of it. The most valuable 
Iquahty of history is to show the process of social gro-wth ; 
jmd the longer the period over which this process is 
/observed, the more instructive is the result A -vivid 
^perception of a short period, with imperfect grasp of 
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vrbat preceded and foUovred it, is rather misleading than 
instructive It leads to a confusion of the relative im- 
portance of the part as compared to the nhole. 

It IS perhaps a low-minded objection to Macaulay’s 
conception of history, to remark that its application to 
lengthy periods is a physical impossibility. The five i 
volumes we have of his History comprise a space of some 
fifteen j ears It was his original scheme to bnng lus narra- 
tive down to the end of the reign of Geoigc IV , in round 
numbers a penod of a centuiy and a half. If therefore 
his plan had been earned out on its present scale, it; 
would have needed fifty volumes, if not more, asj 
it is highly improbable that more recent events would, 
have permitted greater compression. But further, he' 
wrote at an average a volume in three years, thereforej 
his whole task would have taken him one hundred and! 
fifty jears to accomplish — ^that is to say, it would have 
token 03 long to record the events os the events took to 
happen. This is almost a practical refutation of the 
method he adopted. And } et such on absurd result could 
not on his pnnciplcs bo avoided If histor}' is to bo 
written in such minute detail that it shall nvol the novel 
m unbroken sustention of the personal interest attaching 
to the characters, unexampled bulk must ensue. Macaulay 
had no mtcntion of being so prolix. Hq expected to achiev e 
the first portion of his plan (down to the commencement 
of Walpole’s administration), a matter of thirty-five years, 
in five volumes , and as it turned out, five volumes only 
earned him over fifteen years. But ho could not afford 
to reduce his scale without sacnficing his conception of 
how history should be wntten. 

What was the new and ongmnl clement in Mncaulaj’’sr y 
treatment of history? The unanimous verdict of his 
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I contemporaries -was to the eCfect that 'he had treated 


! history m a novel vray He was himself satisfied that he 


had improved on his predecessors "There is merit, no 
doubt,” he says, m his diary, “in Hume, Eohertson, 
Voltaire, and Gibbon Yet it is not the thing I have 
a conception of history more ]ust, I am confidenf^ than 
theirs ” Self-conce it ivas no vice of Macaulay’s, and as on 
this pomt of his ongmality ho persuaded all the reading 
■world of his tune to adopt his opinion, our business is to 
[ find out in 'what his ongmality consist e.dJ^'What it amounts 
tto, or may be intrinsically -wotth, ■will be considered after- 
wards 

If we take_to pieces one of his massive chapters ■with 
a viewtoraanime his method, we shall find that his self- 
confidence was not ■without foundation Histoncal nar- 
rative in his hands is somethmg vastly more complex and 
involved than it ever was before Indeed "narrative” 
is a weat and improper word to express the highly 
organized structure of his composition Beneath the 
[smooth and polished surface layer ■under layer may be 
seen of subordinate narratives, crossing and i nterlacing 
each other hke the parts in the score of an oratono Andg*^^ 
this complexity results not m confusion, but in the most 
admirable clearness and nnity.of effect His pages are 
not only pictorial, they are dramatic Scene is made to 
follow scene ■with the skill of an accomplished p lavwns^ t:^1 
and each has been planned and fashioned ■with a ■view to^ 
its thoughtfully prepared place in the whole piece. The 
interest of the story as a story is kept up with a profound 
and unsuspected art. The thread of the narrative is never 
dropped. When transitions occur — and no ■writer passes 
from one part of his subject to another ■with more boldness 
and freedom — ^they are managed with such skill and ease 
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that the reader is unaware of them. A turn of the road 
has hronght ns in view of a new prospect ; hut we are not 
conscious for a moment of ha\mg left the road. Jlhg. 
change seems the most natural thing, in the world- Let 
the more remarkahle chapters he examined from this point 
of viou — say, simply for example, the 2 finth, the Fifteenth, 
and the Twentieth — and then let the most adverse critic 
he ashed to name an instance in which the art of histoncal 
composition has hccn cani^ to a higher perfection. 

jlji short. Macaulay was a master o f „thc_grc 3 t..art_o£'( 
Tmss-e nscene,^snch as ve neiCT Jiad hefore_ It is rather® ' 
a French than an English quality, and has hccn dulj 
appreciated in France Michelet praises Macaulay in 
warm terms, speaks of him as “r/Wic dje^rdii," and 
of his “ irce heau rlcit ” If he niu^ he considered ns an 
histoncal artist who on the whole has no equal, the fact 
IS not entirely owing to the supenontj’ of his genius, 
nnmistakahle as that was ITo historian before him eicr 
regarded his task from the same pomt of new', or aimed 
' with such cohn patience and labour at the same result, 
no one, in short, had ever so resoh ed to treat real events 
on the lines of the novel or romance Many writers 
heforo Macaulaj* had done their best to he graphic and 
picturesque, but none e>er saw that the scattered frag- 
ments of truth could, by incessant toil directed by an 
artistic eye, bo worked into a mosaic, which for colour, 
frec^m, and finish, might r«al the creations of fancy 
The poets who ha\e wntten history— Voltaire, Southey, 
Scliillcr, Lamarlmc— arc not compilable to Macaulay as 
historical artists Ihej did not see that fads recorded 
111 old Ivoohs, if collected and sorted with unweaned 
imns, might lie made to produce effects nearly as striding 
and hnlliant as the facts thei invented for the works of 
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then* imaginatioa. Macaulay saiv that the repertory of 
truth was hardly less extensive than the repertory of 
fiction If the biography of every character is known 
■with the utmost detail, it -will be possible, when each 
presents himself in the narrative, to introduce him with a 
fulness of portraiture such as the novehst apphes to the 
hero and herome of his romance Exhaustive knowledge 
of the precedmg histoiy of every place named, enables 
the writer to sketch the castle, the to’wn, or the manor 
house 'With opportune minuteness and local colour Above 
all, a narrative built on so large a scale that it allows 
absolutely unhmited copiousness of facts and illustration, 
can be ordered -with that regard to the interest of the 
stoiy as a story that the universal cunosity in human 
adventure is awakened which produces the constant 
demand for works of ficliop. Macaulay saw this, and 
carried out his conception with a genius and patient 
diligence which, when our attention is fully called to the 
pomt, fill the mind 'with something hke amazement It 
IS probable that no historian ever devoted such care to 
the groupmg of his matenals He re-planned and re--WTote 
whole chapters with ungrudgmg toil “ I worked hard,” 
he says, in his diary, “ at altering the arrangement of the 
first three chapters of the third volume What labour it 
IS to make a tolerable book , and how httle readers know 
how much trouble the ordering of parts has cost the ■writer ” 
A gain . “This is a tough chapter. To make the narrative 
flow along as it ought, each part naturally springing from 
that which precedes, is not easy What trouble these 
few pages have cost me. The great object is that they 
may read as if they had been spoken o£^ and seem to flow 
as easily as table-talk.” Any one who knows by expenence 
how difficult it IS to conduct a ■wide complex narrative 
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'’•vnth perspicnit y and ease, and then observes the success 
with which Macaulay has conquered the difHcultj-, will ^ 
be apt to fell into a mute admiration almost too deep for : Jyr 
piaisa In the “ ordering of parts,” which cost him so 
much labour, his equal will not easily bo found. Each 
side of the story is brought forward in its proper time 
and place, and leaies t h e stage when it has served its| 
purpose, that of advancing by one step the mam action j 
Eadi of these subordmate stones, markj:d_hj- exquisite 
finis h, leads up to a minor crisis or turn m events, where 
it joms the chief nairativc with a certam Alai and 
surprise. The interweaving of these well-nigh endless 
threads, the clearness with which each is kept visible and 
distmet, and yet is made to contnbuto its peculiar effect 
and colour to the whole texture, constitute one of tho 
great feats in literature./ 

Imperfectly as a nonon of such constant and pervading 
ment can bo conveyed by an extract, one is offered here 
merely as an example. But a passage from Hume, dealing 
•with tho same events, will bo given first. An mteresting 
companson— or rather, contrast — ^between the styles of tho 
earlier and later wnter will bo found to result. Tho 
subject IS tho flight of the Princess Anne at tho cnsis of 
her father’s fortunes Hume says — 


Bat Cbarcbill had prepared a still more mortal blow for his 
distressed benefactor His Indy and ho had an entire asccndint 
over the family of Pnnee George of Danemark , and the time 
now appeared seasonable for ovenv helming the unhappy king, 
who was already staggenng with the violent shocks which he 
had received Andover was tho first stage of James’s retreat 
towards London, and there Prince George, together with the 
joung Bake of Ormond, Sir Georg; Hnct, and some other per- 
sons of distinction, deserted him in the night time, and retired 
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to the Prince’s camp. No sooner had this news reached London, 
than the Princess Anne, pretending fear of the king's displeasure, 
withdrew herself in company with the bishop of London and 
Lady ChiirchilL She fled to Nottingham, where the Earl of 
Dorset received her with great respect, and the gentry of the 
country quickly formed a troop for her protection. 

This is Macaulay’s account — 

Prince George, and Ormond, were invited to sup with the 
king at Andover. The meal must have been a sad one The 
king was overwhelmed by Ins misfortunes. His son-in-law was 
the dullest of companions “ 1 have tried Prince George sober,” 
said Charles the Second, “ and I have tried him drunk , and 
drunk or sober, there is nothing in him.** Ormond, who was 
through life jacitum and bashful, was not likely to be in high 
spints at such a moment. At length the repast teminated. The 
king letiredto rest. Horses were in waiting for the Prince and 
Ormond, who, as soon as they left the table, mounted and 
rode off. They were accompanied by the Earl of Drnmlanng, 
eldest son of the Duke of Queensberry The defection of this 
young nobleman was no insignificant event. For Qneensberry 
was the head of the Protestant episcopalians of Scotland, a class 
compared with whom the bitterest English Tones might be called 
Whiggish ; and Drnmlanng himself was lieutenant-colonel of 
Dundee's regiment of horse, a band more detested by the 'Whigs 
then even Eirke’s lambs This fresh calamity was announced to 
the king ou the following morning. He was less disturbed 
by the news than might have been expected The shock which 
he had undergone twenty-four hours before had prepared him 
for almost any disaster , and it was impossible to he senonsly 
angry with Prince Geoige, who was hardly an accountable being, 
fur having yielded to the arts of such a tempter as Churchill 
" "What ' ** said James, " Is Est-il-possible gone too ? After all, 
a good trooper would have been a greater loss ** In truth the 
king’s whole anger seems at this time to have been concen- 
trated, and not without cause, on one object He set off for 
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London, breathing vengeance against Churchill, and learned on 
arriving a new crime of the arch-deceiver . The Princess Anno 
had been some honrs missing. 


Ohserro the art mth which the flight of the pnnccss 
has been kept hack, till it can he revealed with startling 
cfiect. The humorous story contmucs — 

Anne, who had no will but that of the Chnrchills, had been 
induced by them to notify under her own hand to William, a 
week before, her approbation of his enterprise She assnicd him 
that she was entirely in the bands of her fhends, and that she 
wonld remain in the palace or take refngo in the city os they 
might determine On Sunday, 2oth ITorcmber, she and those 
who thought for her were under tho necessity of coming to a 
sudden resolution. That afternoon n courier from Salisbuty 
brought tidings that Churchill had disappeared, and that he had 
been accompanied by Grafton, that Ktrko had proved false, and 
that the royal forecs were in full retreat There was, as usually 
happened when great news, good or bad, amved in town, an 
immense crowd that evening in the gallery of Whitehall 
Cnnosity and anxiety sate on cver^ face Tho Queen broke 
forth into natural expressions of indignation against the chief 
traitor, and did not altogether spare his too partial mistress. 
The sentinels were doubled round that part of the p ilace which 
Anne occupied The pnnccss was in dismay. In a few hours 
her father would be at Westminster. It was not likely that he 
would tre.it her personally with seventy, but that ho wonld 
permit her any longer to enjoy the society of her fnend was not 
to he hoped It could hardly be doubted that Sarah would be 
placed under arrest, and would be subjected to a strict examina- 
tion by shrewd and rigorous inquisitors Her papers would he 
seized , perhaps evidence sfiecting her life would be discovered , 
if so, the worst might well be dreaded The vengeance of the 
implacable king knew no distinction of sex For oflcnces much 
smallir than tho'C which might bc.bronglit home to Lady 
Churchill, he had sent women to the scaffold aud the stake. ' 
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Strong affection braced tbe feeble mind of the princess There 
was no tie which she would not break, no nsk which she wonld 
not ran, for the object of her idolatrous affection. “ 1 will jump 
out of the window,” she cned, “rather than be found here by 
my father” The favourite undertook to manage an escape 
She communicated in all haste with some of the chiefs of the 
conspiracy In a few hours everything was arranged That 
evening Anne retired to her chamber as usual. At dead of 
night she rose, and accompanied by ber fnend Sarah and two 
other female attendants, stole down the back stairs in a dressing- 
gown and slippers The fugitive gained the open street nn> 
challenged A hackney coach was in waiting for them there 
Two men guarded the humble vehicle , one of them was Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, the princess’s old tutor ; the other was the 
magnificent and accomplished Dorset, whom the extremity of 
the public danger had aronsed from his luxurious repose The 
coach drove to Aldersgate Street, where the town residence of 
the Bishops of London then stood, within the f^adow of their 
cathedral There the princess passed tbe night On the fol- 
lowing morning she set out for Epping Forest. In that wild 
tract Dorset possessed a venerable mansion, which has long since 
been destroyed. In his hospitable dwelhng, tbe favourite resort 
of wits and poets, the fugitives made a short stay. They could 
not safely attempt to reach William’s quarters, for the road 
thither lay through a country occupied by the loyal forces It 
was therefore determined that Anne should take refuge with 
;;^he northern insurgents Compton wholly laid aside for tbe time 
c' his.8acerdotal -character. Danger and conflict bad rekindled in 
him all the mihtary ardour which he had felt twenty-eight 
years before, when he rode in the Life Guards. He preceded 
the princess’s carnage in a buff coat and jackboots, with a swoid 
at his side, and pistols in his holsters Long before she reached 
Nottingham she was surrounded by a body-guard of gentlemen 
who volunteered to escort her They invited the bishop to act 
as their colonel, and he assented with an alacrity which gave 
great scandal to rigid churchmen, and did not much raise his 
character even in the opinion of Whigs. 
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Eescrving the question ivhether histoiy gains or loses 
hy being urntten in this ivay— a most important resen’a- 
tion — it must he allowed that of its kind this is nearly as 
good as it can he The sprightly vivacity of the scene is 
worthy of any novel, yet it is all a mosaic of actual fact ^ 
"We may call it Bichardson gra ftcd.on Hume ‘ 

Passages like these, as every reader knows, are incessant 
in Macaulay’s History, and have been the foundation of a 
common chaigc of “ cvcess of ornament ” In this there 
seems to ho some misconception, or even confusion of 
mmd, on the part of those nho hrmg the accusation. It< 

IS obviously open to us to object to this mode of treating i 
history altogether TVe may say that to recount the his- 
tory of a great state in a sensational style befitting the ^ 
novel of adventure is a mistaken proceeding But tins ' 
objection elimmatcs Macaulay’s History from the pale of 
toleration. According to his scheme such passages arc 
not mere ornament, but part and parcel of the whole 
structure , to remove them would not bo to remov c mere 
excrescences, but a large portion of the substance as well 
"We must make our choice between two stjles of liistoiy* 

— the one in which the interest centres round human 
charactere, and the other in which it centres round the 
growth and plaj of social forces Perhaps the two may 
V crj well exist side by side — perhaps not , but m anj* ca<so 
we cannot vnlh fairness cmploj the principles of tlio one 
to criticize the mctliods of the other Macaulaj wittingly, 
and after mature thought, adopted the stjlo wo know, 
and earned it out with a sumptuous pomp that has 
never been •surpassed Ills ormnient, it will be generally 
found, IS no idle cmbcllieliment, stuck on with vulgar 
jirofusioii in obedience to a faiiltv taste, but structumllv 
useful parts of the building, ‘■upporting, actording to size 
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and position, a due share of the weight ; or, in other 
words, mere additional facts for which he is able to find 
a fitting place. Take, for instance, this little vignette of 
Monmouth and the Princess of Orange • — 


The duke had heen encouraged to hope that in a very short 
time he would he recalled to his nature land and restored to all 
^/his high hononrs and commands Animated by snch expecta* 

- ^‘-tions, he had been the life of the Hague during the late winter, 
''^e had been the most conspicuous figure at a succession of halls 
in that splendid Orange hall which blazes on every side with 
the most ostentatu^ colonrin g of Jordaens and HondthorstJ^v 
He had taught the~Hnghsh cppnti^i^dance to the Dutch ladies,/^' 


bad in his torn learned from them to skate on the canals. 


The princess had accompanied him in his expeditions on the ice , 
and the figure which she made there, ppjsed on one leg, and clad 
in petticoats shortei than are generally worn by ladies so strictly 
decorous, had caused some wonder and mirth to the foreign 
ministers The sullen gravity which had been cbaractenstic of 
the StadtholJer!s court, seemed to have vanished before the 
influence of the fascinating Englishman Even the stem and 
pensive 'William relaxed into good-hnmoni: when his hialhant y , 
guest appeared Wjj.^ C~^J i 

"Will any one say that this is idle and redundant 
ornament? Could the two men who came to dehver 
England from the dull folly of James II. he more clearly 
and jrapidly sketched, and the failure of the on e and the^"^ 
success of the other more suggestively traced hack to the"*^' 
'“difference of then respective characters? 

A similar remark applies to the careful and elaborate 
portraits by which all the chief and most of the secondaiy 
characters are introduced They have been much blamed 
— and with reason — hy those whose notions of histoiy are 
opposed to Macaulay’s It must he admitted also that he 
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had not a quick eye for character, and little of that skill 
Trhich sketches in a few strokes the memorable features 
of a face or a mmd. Still from his point of view such 
portraits were quite legitimate, and it cannot be denied 
that m their way they are often admirably done They 
overflow with knowledge, they convey it m an attrac- 
tive form, and they are inserted with great art just when 
they are wantci Even their length, which sometimes 
must be pronounced excessive, never seems to interfere 
ivith the action of the story. In such an extensive 
gallery it is difQcult to make a selection. Perhaps the 
Twentieth chapter, containing the fine senes of portraits of 
Sunderland, SusscU, Somers, hlontaguc, Wharton, and 
Harlej', may be named as among the most remarkable 
Taken altogetlicr they occupy more than twenty pages. 
An important subject — the first formation of a Jlinistry 
in the modem sense of the uord — is dropped for the pur- 
pose of introducmg them, yet so skilful is the handlmg 
that we arc conscious of no confusing interruption. Tins 
ment distingmshcs Macaulay’s illustrations, and even 
digressions, almost inianably. They never seem to be di- 
gressions Instead of qucnchmgthc interest they heighten 
It, and after his uidcst excursions he brings the reader 
back to the onginal point uith a cunosity more keen than 
Pier in the mam stoiy Greater evidence of power could 
hardly bo giien. 

In criticiEing Macaulay's JIiBtory we should ever licar 
in nnnd it is after all only a fragment, though a colossal 
fragment Wc bai c only a sm.!!! portion of the edifice that 
he had planned in his mind. IlL«tory, which has so many' 
points of contact with architecture, resembles it also in 
this, that m both imprc3siicne«3 largely depends on size 
A few arches can giic no adequate notion of the long 
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colonnade Of Iklacanlay’s work we hare, so to speak, 
only a few arches. It is true that he built on such a 
scale that the full completion of his design was beyond 
the limited span of one man’s life and power But had 
he lived ten or fifteen years longer — as he well nu^t, 
and then not have exceeded flie age of several of his great 
contemporaries, Hallam, Thiers, Guizot, Ullchelet^ B^ke, 
Carlyle — ^and earned on his work to double or treble its 
present length, it is difiicult to exaggerate the increased 
grandeur which would have resulted- Such a structure, 
so spacious and lofty, required length for harmonious pro- 
t "portion. As it is, the History of England reminds one of 
i')*the unfinished cathedral of Beauvais The ornate and ] 
^ (' soaring choir wants the balance of a majestic nave, and / 
the masterpiece of French Gothic is deprived of its properj 
jank from mere incompleteness ^ 

Unfortunately the History c&n he reproached with more 
serious fault^thau' incompleteness The most common 
objections are the unfair party-spirit supposed to pervade 
the hook, and its strange inaccuracies as to matters of 
fact 

f j The accusation of party-gnrit seems on the whole to he 
unfounded, and we may suspect is chiefly made by those - 
whose own prejudices are so strong that they resent im- 
^ partiality nearly as much as hostihty. He that is not 
4 with them is against them. lUhcaulay when he wrote 
1 his History.^ had ceased to he a party man as regards con- 
temporaiy pohtics, and in his work he is neither a Whig 
nor a Tory hut a Wilhamite. He over and over condemns 
the Whigs in unqualified terms, and he always does 
justice to the really upright and high-minded Tories The 
proof of this will he found in the warmth of his eulogy 
and admiration for eminent noiyurors, such as Bishop Ken 
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and Jeremy Collier As clei^mcn and T mcompro mising 
Tories they -would hare been equally repugnant to bun, i£ 
party-spint had governed his sympathies to the extent 
supposed. The fact is that there are few characters men- 
tioned in the -whole course of his History of whom he 
speaks in such warm, almost such enthusiastic, praise Of 
the samtcd Bishop of Wells he -writes -with a reverence 
which is not a common sentiment -with him for anybody. ^ 
Of the author of a Ipiorl View of the EngUsli Stage, ho is , 
likely to he thought by those who have read that hook to 


speak inth excessive eulogy But he considered themi 


\ery justly to he thoroughly upright and conscienbousi 
men, and for such it must he admitted he had a v cry partial 
feeling. It would not he easy to show that he has ever 1 


been unjust or at all unfair to the Tories as a parly or as f 
indiinduals He blames them freely, hut so he blames the ! 
Whigs Tlie real ongm of this charge of party-spirit may* 


probably be traced to the unfavourable impression he con- 

1. r c*i ^ fni-- i a_i — 


^ '■(j.f ' f oste red by Scott and others, took offence at lus treatment 

' of the long of the oiialiois and his two sons. But is he 

unfair, or even uuduly severe! K ever a dynasty of 
, j r'pnnces was condemned, and deserved condemnation, at tho 
bar of histoiy, it was that nerverse and mcompetent race, 
u ho plotted and earned out their own destruction with a 


I vcys of the house of Stuart The sentimental Jacobitism 


perscicranco which other sovereigns have brought to the 
consolidation of their power Aid impartial foreigner^ 
such as Ranke and Gneist, less severe 1 On the contraiy^ 
“Another rojal family," says the latter, “ could hardly be 
named which has shoirn on the throne in an equal degree 
such a total want of all sense of kingly duty " Nay, we 
Im e wlnt some persons will consider the highest authority 
pronouncing in Macaulay’s faiour We read in his diary 
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of^Marcli 9, 1850 : “ To dinner at the palace. The Qneen 
•was most gracious to me. She talked much about my 
hook, and owned she had nothmg to say for her poor 
ancestor James IL” One can understand a preference for 
arbitrary power; one can appreciate an admiration for the 
heroic Strafford. But Charles I and James IL were mere 
blunderers, whose lust for power was only equalled by 
their inahihly to use it. 

' With regar d to Jndiyidn als th e case js d ifferen t. He 
allowed himself to cnltiTate strong antipathies towards a 
number of persons— statesmen, soldiers, men of letters — 
in the past, and he pursued them with a personal ani- 
mosity which could hardly have been exceeded if they 
. had crossed him in the club or the Honse of Commons. 
He conceived a contemptuous view of their characters , 
his strong historical imagination gave them the reahty of 
livmg hemgs, whom he was always meeting “m the 
^corridors of Time,” and each encounter embittered his 
hostility. Marlborough, Fenn, and Dundee (m his History), 

' Boswell, Impey, and Walpole (in his Essays), always more 
or less stir hi sbile, and his prejudice leads him into senous 
inaccuracies One naturally seeks to inquire what may have 
been the cause of such obliquity in a man who was never, 
by enmity itself, accused of wanting generous feelings, 
',and whom it is almost impossible to suspect of conscious 
* ' Tinfaimess The truth seems to he that Macaulay had, 
.''jhke most p.minp. nt men, les defaui _s_d e ses auahtis One 
’ of his quahties was a punctilio us regard for truth and^ 
I straightforward deahng Another was supreme common ' 
\3ense The first made him hate and despise knaves, the 
^econd made him detest dunces; and he did both "with un- 
* necessary scorn — ^with a sort of dmoiiush and self-righteous 
complacency which is anythmg hut winning He made 

^ f . « f 
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np his mmd that Boswell was a pushing impertinent fool ; 
and for fools he had no mercy. He satisfied himself that 
Bacon was a corrapt judge , that Impcy was an unjust 
judge ; that Marlborough was a base, avaricious time- 
sen'er , and that Penn was a pompous hypocrite, or some- 
thing very like it. For such vices he had little or no 
tolerance, and he was somewhat inclined to lose his head 
in his anger at them. That in all the cases referred to, hef 
showed precipjtancj*, and what is worse, obstinate per-j 
Eistcnce in error, imfortunatcly cannot he denied. But' 
there was nothing unworthy in his primary impulse, lu 
was a perverted form of the sense of justice to which up- 
right men are sometimes prone, somewhat resembling that 
arrogance of virtue which misleads good women mto 
harshness towards their less immaculate sisters 
"Wliateier this plea may be worth, it cannot bhnd us to 
the serious breaches of histoncal fidelity which he has 
been led to commit. Mr Paget, in his New Examen^\^ 
has proved bejond question that, with regard to Jlarl-, 
borough and Ptnn, Macaulay has been guilty of gross! 
inaccuracy, nay, eien perversions of the trutL For 
details of the evidence, the reader must consult Mr Paget ^ 
The miscarri age of the attack on Brest, which Macaulaj 
lajs exclusively “on the basest of all the hundred 
viUanies of Marlborough,” is shown to have failed through 
the imprudent valour of Talmash. William and his 
ministers were well aware that the French knew of the 
expedition, and had long been prepanni to repel it The 
king writes, “Thoj were long opposed of our intended 
attack and mildty hjs the blame on tlio rashness of Ins 
own general But Macaulay makes it appear that through 
Marlborough's trcachorj the English forces went bhndly to 
their owm destruction. Exporting to suipnse the French, 
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vre are told they found them anned to the teeth, solely in 
consequence of infonnation sent to James II hy Churchill ; 
hence the failure, and the deaths of Talmash and many 
brave men, of Tvhom Macaulay does not scruple to call 
Marlborough the “murderer” It must be owned that 
this is veiy serious . and it does not much mend the 
matter to ascribe, as we surely may, Macaulay’s inaccuracy 
to invincible prejudice, rather than to ignorance or dis- 
honesiy He was thoroughly convinced that Marlborough 
was a faithless intriguer, which may be quite true j but 
that was no reason for chargmg him with crimes which he 
did not commit Let it be noticed, however, that the 
refusal to be dazzled by mihtary glory, and to accept it as 
a set off to any moral delinquency, is no vulgar merit in 
an historian. Mr Carlyle has been heard to say that 
Ehad amanthus. would certainly give Macaulay four dozen 
lashes when he went to the Shades, for his treatment of 
Maxlborongh. This is qmte in character for the Scotch 
apostle of “blood and iron” Macaulay could admire 
mihtaiy gemus when united with magnanimily and public 
virtue as warmly as any one. But he could not accept it 
as a compensation for the want of truth and honour 
TTis treatment of Penn admits of the same kind of 
imperfect paUiation. He had satisfied himself that the 
Quaker was, for a time at least, a time-server and a syco- 
phant And he allowed his disgust at such a character 
to hurry him into ^pable unfairness, which has been 
exposed by the late Jlr Hepworth Dixon, and Mr W. E. 
Forster, as well as by Mr Paget The animosity 
with which he pursues Penn — the false colouring 
amounting, in places, to real misrepresentation, which 
he gives to actions innocent or laudable, can only excite 
astonishment and regret. His account of Penn’s inter- 
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ference in the dispute behrcen the king and Magdalen ^ 
College IS almost mendacious. Ho Tvould make it appear J 
that Penn acted merely as a ready and unscrupulous tool 
of James 11. “The courtly Quaker did his best to seduce 
the College from the nght path. Ho first tried intimida- 
tion ” (HYsf. cap TOi ) How nothmg is more certain than 
that it was the College which invoked Penn’s mediation 
ivith the king The whole subject is a painful one, and ' 
wo would gladly leave it The only inducement we can 
have to linger over it is the query "What was the chief 
motive or ongin of such historical unfaithfulness! A 
partial answer to this question has been attempted above, 
—that a wrong-headed species of nghtcous mdignation 
got possession of the writer’s mind, and led him into the 
evil paths of injustice and untrutL But there w as besides 
another temptation to lead Macaulay astray, to which few 
histonans have been cvposed in an equal degree His 
plan of assimilatmg real to fictitious narrative— of wntmg 
lustory on the hues of the novel — obscured or confused 
his vision for plain fact. His need of lighter and darker 
shades caused him to make colours when ho could not 
find them , his necessities as an artist forced him to 
correct the adi erse fortune which had not provided him 
with the tints which his purpose required Ho well- 
constructed play or novel can dispense with a villain 
whose vices throw up in bngbter rchef the vrrtucs of the 
hero and heroine Tliat he did j icld to this temptation, 
wo have ample evidence It caused him to use his 
authorities in a way that senous histoiy must cntirelj 
condemn Mr Spodding has shown how freely ho 
deviated into fiction m his libel on Bacon a molecule 
of truth serves as a basis fora supcnlrucfurc of fancy. 
To Baton’s intellectual grcitnesa a contrast was needed — 
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and it is foimd partly in tlie generosity of Esses^ and 
partly in his own ^supposed moral baseness. A good 
instance of Macaulay's tendency to pervert his authorities 
to artistic nses, will he found in his account of the dying 
speech of Bohert Francis, who was executed for the alleged 
murder of Dangerfield, hy striking him in the eye with a 
cane. Bepelhng a scandalous report that the act had been 
prompted by jealousy, on the ground of Dangerfield’s 
criminal relations with his wife, Francis declared on the 
scaffold that he was certain that she had never seen him 
in her whole life, and added, “besides that, she is as 
virtuous a woman ns hves ; and bom of so good and loyal 
a family, she would have scorned to prostitute herself to 
such a profligate person.” In Macaulay’s version this 
statement is altered and dressed up thus ; — 


The dying husband, with an earnestness half ridicnlons half 
pathetic, vindicated the lady’s character, she was, he said, a vir- 
tuous woman, she came of a loyal stock, and if she had been 
inclined to break her marriage vow, would at least hare selected 
a Toiy and a churchman fur her paramour. 

This is the result of treating history in the siyle of 
romance. It is, no doubt, probably true, that if the 
virtuous and calumniated Mrs Francis had permitted 
herself to have a paramour, he would have been a Tory 
and a churchman. But what are we to thmk of an 
historian who presents in oratto obliqtia tins poetic pro- 
babihty as the actu.<U assertion of the dymg husband ? 

. It is even less easy to account for Macaulay’s treatment 
\ of the Anglican clergy. hTo one thing in his History gave 
such deep and permanent offence It is diffloult even 
M surmise a reason for the hue he took. The imperfect 
'^excuses whidi may be pleaded for his injustice to ihdivi- 
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duals, mil not avail in tliis case STcitlier on ill-regulated 
zeal for mitue, nor the needs of picturesque history, 
demanded the smgukr form of depreciation of the English 
cleigy ivhich he has alloired himself. He does not anaigti 
their morality, or their patnotism, or even their culture 
on the whole — ^but their social position . they were not 
gentlemen ; tlicy yrere regarded as on the whole a plebeian 
class ; “ for one who made the figure of a gentleman, ten 
were menial servants ” He must have been well aware 
that such a rcilection conveyed an affront nhich in our 
society would not readily he foigivcn. Xor has it been 
One frequently meets with persons who will not tolerato 
a good word for Macaulnj’ , and if the ground of their 
repugnance is sought for, we generally find it in these 
remarhs upon tho cleigy. The chmav of msult was 
reached in the aspersion throivn on the wives of clcjgy 
men, that they were generally women whose “ characters 
had been blown upon and this is based on no better 
authonty than a lino in Swift — unusually audacious, 
cjnical, and indecent, even for him. Tlie tone of the 
whole passage — some eight or ten pages — savours more 
of satire and caricature than of sober history. UTiethcr 
that " inMncihle suspicion of parsons ” which Sir Leslie 


Stephen declares to be a characteristic of the tnie Whig, 
was at the hollom of it, one would not Idee to siy But 
few would deiT> that Macaulay, in Ins treatment of tht^"^ 


Church of England has more openlj yieldctl to the 
promptings of pirty-spint than any m other portions of 
hi'' Ih-fonj ' 


Neiortheloss, they deceive thcrn'clvcs who think that 


they can brand jrnc.iuhy with the stigma of habitual 
ami penadmg unfaithfulness. He docs not belong to 
that Eokcl bind of wnters whose accuracy may lx: taken 
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for gaftted — ^to the class of Bentley, Gibbon, and Bayle — 
Trho seem provided intb an extra sense ■which saves them 
from the shortcomings of other men. He has a share of 
ordinary hnman infirmity, but not a laige share. -He can 
be prejudiced and incorrect j but these failings are most 
assuredly the exception, not the rule Above all, he 
impresses aU impartial judges mth a conviction of lus 
honesty. “There never was a writer less capable of 
intentional unfairness,” says Mr Gladstone, who still is 
well aware how inaccurate he could be on occasion. His 
inaccuracy arose from hearty dislike for men of whom he 
honestly thought lU Of conscious duphcity and untruth, 
no one who knows him can conceive biin guilty. 

"We now turn to the reservation made a few pages 
back, and mquire how far hlacaulay’s conception of 
history deserves to be commended in itself, irrespective of 
the talent ivith which he put it into esecution. 

In a letter to Maovey Hapier, Macaulay wrote “I 
have at last begun my historical labours . . . The 

matenals for an amusing narrative are immense 1 shall 
not be satisfied unless I produce something which shall 
for a few days supersede the last fashionable novel on the 
tables of young ladies " We did not need this intimation 
to make us acquamted with the chief object which the 
writer had in view , but it is satisfactory to have it, as 
now no doubt remains on the subject. This, then, was 
Macaulay’s pole-star, by which he guided his historical 
argosy over the waters of the past — young ladies for 
readers, laying do'vm the novel of the season to take up his 
History of England His star led him to the port for which 
he steered. But how -widely it made him depart from the 
great ocean highway frequented by ships bound for more 
danng ventures, it is nowour business to examine and show. 
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The chief objections ■which may be made against the 
History are the following . — * i 

(1 ) Want of generalized and synthetic views. 1 

(2 ) Excessive diffuscness * 

(3 ) Deficient historical spirit. j 

(1 ) As a work of art the History is so bright and im- 
pressive, it appeals so strongly to the imagination, that we 
do not at first percene how little it appeals to the reason, \ 
or how httle it ofleis by way of enlightenment to the nimd. '• 
An y page, or even chapter taken at random, is almost sure j 
to charm us by its colour, variety, and interest. But when ' 
wo read a uholo volume, or still more the uholo work 
through, pretty rapidly, wo become conscious of a great 
omission In spite of the amazing skill of the narrative, 
of the Mvid and exciting scenes that are marshalled, 
past us as on some great stage, the reflects o faculty finds 
its interest diminishing ; while the eje and the fancy are 
surfeited with good things, the intellect is sent empty 
away It is not easy to relaui anj definite impression of 
jiliat the book has ta^ht us We remember that while 
teadmg it we liad a most amucing entertainment, that 
crouds of people in old-fa>;hioned costumes who look part 
in exciting scenes were presented us But our recollec- 
tion of the 11 hole reseniblcs vciy much our recollection 
of a carnival or a mx«fiucd ball a few weeks after it is 
01 or Ourmemorj of Enghrii histoiy seems to haie been/ 
at once brightened and confused i 

The reason, as Macaulay nonld liaie said, is icri 
obi mu's; while no histonan cier surpassed him in the art 
of bnllinntly narrating cicnt's, few among the men of 
mark hai c been so careless or incapable of classify ing them 
m lummoii-s onlcr which attract- tlic atWtion of the mmd 


Ijigro'S'Hl with th" dramatic and pictorial side of liistor... 
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he4miditfc]5.atteiition JoJihai) side 'which, gives expression 
to geneia ljgi ews . 'w hich embraces a mass of details in an 
abstract statem ent, thereby throwing vastly increased 
and interest on the details themselves He never resumes 
in large traits the character of an epoch — ^never traces in 
‘ clear outline the movement (entwicklnngsgang) of a penod, 
showing as on a skeleton map the Ime of progress It 
does not appear that he yielded to the silly notion that 
abstract hist ory must necessarily be mcorrect AUhis- 
tory unfortunately is hable to be mcorrect, and concrete 
history as much as any. It is nearly as easy to blunder 
in summing up the character of a man— as Penn or Marl- 
borough — as m summing up the character of a penod. 
There can be no doubt, however, which is the more valu- 
able and important thing to do. History must become a 
chaos, if its increasing volume and complexity are not 
hghtened and methodized by general and synthetic views 
. It IS in this respect that the modem school of history is 
so supenot to the ancient. We may see this by remain- 
ing the errors into which the greatest men formerly fell, 
from which very small men are now preserved. IVhen 
we find such a statesman as Machiavelh ascnbmg the fall 
of the Boman Empire to the treachery and ambition of 
Stilicho, who “ contrived that the Burgundians, Pranks, 
Vandals, and Alans should assail the Homan provinces/' 
when we find such a genius as Montesquieu accounting 
for the same catastrophe hy the imprudent transfer of 
the seat of empire, which carried all the wealth from 
Borne to Constantinople , or such a scholar as Gibbon still 
explaining the same event hy the refusal of the Boman 
legionaries to wear defensive armour, we are able to appre- 
ciate the progress that has been made in comprehending 
the past Those great men saw nothing absurd in at- 
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tnbuting the most momentous social tiansfonnation 
recorded m lustory to quite trivial and superficial causes 
If ue know better, it is because the study of society, 
whether past or present, has made some progress towards 
scientific shape This progress was not furthered by 
Macaulay. He contributed nothing to our intelligence of 
the past, though he did so much for its pictonal illus-i 
tration 

For instance He has not grasped and reproduced in ^ 
wcll-woighcd general proportions the import .and lustoncal 
meaning of the Stuart penod, which uas his real object 
He has pamted many phases of it with almost redundant 
fulness But he has not traced the evolution of those 
ideas and pnnciplos which mark its peculiar cliaractcr 
He mentions the “strange theories of Filmer,” but instead 
of pointing out their origin, and the causes of their growth 
(u Inch u as the historical problem) ho seriously control erts 
them from the modem point of view, ns if Filnicr needed 
refuting now-a-dajs Ho devotes over tivo pages to this 
wor k of s u perero gation But if wo ask why this notion 
of diiano right rose into such prominence at this particular 
time, ho has notlung to say He rarely or never accomh 
for a phase of thought, institution, or hno of pohej, 
tracing it back to antecedent causes, and sbowmg how 
under the circumstances it was the natural and legitiimatc 
result "Wliat he docs is to dcBcnbc it avilh often wcan- 
Boine prolixity He describes the Church of England over 
and over again from the outside, from a sort of dissenter’s 
point of a lew , but except the not recondite suggestion 
that the Church of England was a compronii'c bel'n een 
tlie “Church of Eomc and the Church of Genoa a,” ho 
realla toll« u® notlnng Tins idea of a compromise strikes 
liim a-? so au'ighta and important that ho develops it avith 
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an elaboration wlucli is common \ntb bun, andisbicb bit. 
Lesbe Stephen uieverently calls his zeal “for blacking 
the chimney ” Thus . — 


In every pomt of her system the same pohoy may he traced, 
ntteily rgecting the doctnne of transuhstantiation, and con- 
demnmg as idolatrous all adoration paid to sacramental bread and 
wine, she yet, to the disgust of the Puritan, required her children 
to receive the memorials of Divine love meekly kneeling upon 
their knees. Discarding many nch vestments which surrounded 
the altars of the ancient faith, she yet retained, to the horror of 
weak mmds, the robe of white linen, which typified the punty 
which belonged to her as the mystical spous e of C hiisfc Dis- 
carding a crowd of pantomi mic g estnres." which in fEeBoman 
Catholic worship are substituted for intelligible words, she yet 
shocked many rigid Protestants by marking the infant just 
spiinkled from the font, with the sign of the cross The Boman 
Catholic addressed his prayers to a multitude of saints, among 
whom were numbered many men of donbifnl, and some of h&te- 
ihl character The Fnntan refused the addition of saint, even 
to the Apostle of the Gentiles and to the disciple whom Jesus 
loved The Ghnrch of England, though sbe asked for the inter- 
cession of no created being, still set apart days for the commemo- 
ration of some who had done and suffered great things for the 
faith She retained confirma tion _and ordinati on, as edifymg 
rites, bat she degraded them from the rank of sacraments 
Shrtfii was no part of her system , yet she gently invited the 
dying penitent to confess his sms to a divine, and empoweied 
her mmisters to soothe the departing soul by an absolution which 
breathes the very spirit of the old religion In general, it may 
be said that she appeals more to the understanding, and less to 
the senses and the imagination, than the Church of Borne, and 
that she appeals less to the understanding, and more to the senses 
and imagination, than the Protestant churches of Scotland, France, 
and Switzerland. , — • 

i V. V 

There are five pages more of a quahty qmte up to this 
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sample. ITovr the pomt to be noticed is that this is not 
histoxy at all The histonan of the seventeenth century | 
IS not concerned with ivhat the Church of England is or \ 
18 not ; hut with how she came to be what she was in the j 
days of the Stuarts What ive want to know is how and-^ 
why the Puritan bishops of Elizabeth were succeeded in 
a few years by the High Church bishops of James and 
Charles Those who ask these questions must not address 
themselves to Ifacaulay. He can only tell them that “ the 
Arminian doctrine spread fast and wide,” and that “ tho 
infection soon reached the court " Why the transforma- 
tion of opinion took place he docs not attempt to cxplam 
Tho smgular theory which he held as to tho inlierent un- ' 
reasonableness of oK religious opinion, that it was a matter > 
of mere accident and capnee, no doubt seriously hampered 
him in his treatment of these topics But it is strange 
that he was not surprised at his own inabihty to deal w ith 
a whole order of historical phenomena of constant recur- 
rence since Europe became Clmstian How differently 
did Gibbon handle a vastly more difficult theme — tho 
orthodox and heretical dogmas of tho early Church. 

Eien tho constitutional side of his subject is neglected,! 
though probablj feu histomns or politicians haic known it ‘ 
better or hai c valued it more But u e look in \ am in his 

pages for a clear exposition, freed from the confusion of 
(Ictails, of tho progrcssnost.'iges of the conflict between tho 
crownand the parlnincnt during tho Stuart penod — the nio- 
tnriita of tho "itniggle set forth in luminous order, show mg 
how n nioie on one side w-is answered bj a move on the 
other 111 MMd concrete mnatii c Hacaiijay has few equals , 
but 111 that fonu of abstract narratnc which traces the cm” 
tnl idol and enenn of a social mo\ enicnt, carefully cxclud- \ 
mg the di'-lurbing intrusion of particular fact®, he 'bowed 
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little aptitude , Tvlien he attempts it, he cannot mamtamit 
'for long , he falls off into his hnght picturesque style. It 
is not easy to see Tirhat purpose Macaulay had in vieiv by 
{■vmtmg his first chapter in its present form A hnef and 
■weighty sketch of the growth and progress of the T'.ngligTi 
constitution •would have been a ■worthy preface to his 
history of the last great struggle for parhamentary govern- 
ment. Sut he has not attempted anythmg of the kind. 
It ■would not have occurred to every one to revie-w Eng- 
lish history from the Saxon times, and not mention once 
Simon de Montfort’s name, nor even refer to the institu- 
tions he fostered, except ■with a vagueness that -was 
utterly unmeaning The thirteenth century he describes as 
a “ stenle and obscure ” portion of our annals He even 
does his best to appear guilty of an ignorance with which 
it is impossible to credit him. Speaking of the Herman 
Conquest, he says “the talents and even the ■virtues of the 
first six Erench kings were a curse to England , the follies 
and vices of the seventh were her salvation." And why! 
Because “If John had inherited the great quahties of his 
father, of Henry Beauclerc, or of the Conqueror . the 
house of Plantagenet must have risen to unnvalled ascen- 
dency in Europe.” Enghtful results would have followed. 
“ England would never have had an independent existence 
... the noble language of Milton and Burke would have 
remained a rustic dialect, "without a hterature, a fixed 
grammar, or a fixed orthography ” It is not easy to beheve 
that Macaulay was unaware of the debt that England owed 
to her •vigorous Horman and Angevin kmgs — that their 
strong despotism earned our countryrapidly through several 
stages of pohtical development, for which other nations 
had to wait for centunes In the same hght vem he 
has a strange paragraph about the “parhamentary assem- 
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bUcB " of Europe, in ■R’liioh he contmst? the failure of 
parliamentary government on the Contmenfc mth its 
success in England The reason vrns that those nssemhhcs 
were not mse like the English parliament nas, they were 
not sttfiiciently vigilant and cautious in \ oting taxes. The 
policy •which they " ought to have adopted was to take 
their stand firmly on their constitutional right to give or 
withhold money, and resolutely to refuse funds for the 
support of armies, till ample secnnlics had been provided 
against despotism This iviso policy was followed in our 
country alone " This pohey succeeded in England alone , 
but it was tned repeatedly m France and Spain daring 
ec\CTal centuries, and if it failed it was certainly not 
because Frenchmen and Spaniards ovcrloolcod its nisdom, 
hut because that unanimity of national life which the 
Uorrann Conquest had produced in England was absent in 
tho'se counlncs But Jfacaulay as on historian cared for 
none of llicso things. His morbid dread of duincss made 
him shrink from them. In this very chapter, where ho 
cannot find space for the most important topics of English 
history, ho readily dilates in his picturesque way on the 
manneis of the ITormans during a page and a half 
(2 ) As regards his dilTascncss there can he but one > 
opinion Tlie waj* in which he will go on repeating the 
same idea in cverj' form and itination that his v.isl 
resources of language enabled him to command, is ovtra- 
orduiary to witness Ho seems to lake as much pains to > 
1« redundant and proUx as other men take to he tcr«c' 
and compressed 'When ho has to tell vis tliat the 
Ecfonnntion greatly diminished the wealth of the Cliuirh 
of England, it costs him two pages to say so * tThcn he 
has to describe the change that came oa cr Tory opinion 
• JM cap i« 
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after the tnal of the seven bishops, he requires six pages 
to deliver his thought.® And this is his habitual Tnaungp 
vrhenever he depicts the state of rehgious or political 
opinion. That it iras intentional cannot be doubted ; it 
•was his -way of “ maldng his meaning pellucid,” as he said ; 
■which it certainly did, rendenng it as dear as distilled 
■water,' and about as strong But it would be rash to 
assume that it was a mistake firom his pomt of view. The 
*> young ladies on whom he had fixed his eye when he began 
j to ■write had to be considered , a Sallustian breiuty of 
I expression would easily drive them back to their novels, 
j and this was a danger to avoid 

(3 ) The most serious objection remams, and it is 
(nothing less than this, that he was deficient in the true 
jhistoric spirit, and often failed to regard the past from the 
■really historical pomt of view. "What is the historical 
pomt of view ? Is it not this to examine the growth of 
society in bygone tunes with a single eye for the stages of 
the process — ^to observe the evolution of one stage out of 
another pie^vious stage — to watdi the past as far as our 
means allow, as we ■watch any other natural phenomena, 
with the sole object of recordmg them accurately 1 The 
impartiality of science is absolute It has no preferences, 
likes, or dishkes It considers the lowest and the highest 
forms of life ■with the same mterest and the same zeal, it 
makes no odious comparisons between lower and higher, 
between younger and older , but simply observes coordmates, 

^ m time nsmg to generalizations and deductions The 
' last work of the greatest of English biologists was devoted 
xo earth-worms, a subject which eaiher science would 
have treated ■with scorn. Ifow what does Macaulay do 
m his observation of the past 1 He compares tt, to its 
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disparagement, with the present The Yrliolc of his famons { 
Third chapter, on the State of England, is one long paian i 
over the enpenonty of the nineteenth centnry to thei 
seventeenth century — as if an histonan had the slightest 
concern vnth that Wliether w c ate hettev or vrorse than I 
our ancestors is a matter utterly indifferent to scientific/ 
history, nhosc object is to explain and analyze the past,( 
on uhich the present can no more thronr light than thol_ 
old age of an mdividual can tliroir hght on his youtli 
Macaulay’s constant preoccupation is not to explain his 
penod hy previous penods, but to shovr hovr vastly tho 
period of nhich he treats has been outstripped by the 
period m vvbicb bo bves 'Whatever may be the topic — 
the ncalth or population of the country, the size and 
structure of the towns, the roads, the coaches, the lighting 
of London, it mattcis not — ^the compansonnlnaysmadois 
with subsequent England, not provions England His 
enlbiisiosm for modern improvements is so sincere tliat it 
produces the comical effect of a countryman’s open-eyed 
astomslimcnt at the wonders of Clicapside Of Manclicster 

he says — 


That wonderful cmporiani was then a mean, ill-built marhcl 
town, containing under six thousand people It then had not a 
single press it now support*; a hundred pnnting establishments 
It then had not a single coach . it non sui>ports twenty coach- 
tnnUers 


Of Liverpool — 

At present Liverpool contains more than three hundred 
thou'snd inhahilsnts The shipping regbtered at licr port, 
amounts to between four and fiv e hundred thott«nnd ton® Into 
her custom house h is been npcatedlv paid in one year, a sum 
more than thnee as gtcil as the whole intotnc of the English 
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crown in 1685 The receipts of her post office, even since the 
great rednciion of the duty, exceed the sum which the postage 
of the whole hingdom yielded to the Duke of Tork Her endless 
quays and warehouses are among the wonders of the world 
Yet even those docks and quays and warehouses seem hardly to 
suffice for the gigantic trade of the Mersey , and already a rival 
city is growing fast on the opposite shore 

Of Cheltenham we are told “ Com grew and cattle 

browsed over the space now covered by that long succession 

of streets and viUas ” 

' - 

In Tonhndge “Wells — 

we see a town which would a hundred and sixty years ago 
have ranked in population fourth or fifth among the towns of 
England. The hnihancy of the shops, and the luxury of the 
private dweUings, far surpasses anything that England could 
then show. 

The list might ho indefinitely extended. A word 
may he added on Macaulay’s delight in villas They 
were evidently to him one of the most attractive features 
m a town or a landscape Contrasting the London of 
Charles IL with the London of the present day, he says — 

The town did not as now fade ly imperceptible degrees into the 
connhy. Eo long avenues of villas, embowered in hlacs and 
labumnms, extended from the great centre of wealth and civili- 
zation almost to the boundaries of Middlesex . . On the west, 
scarcely one of those stately piles of building which are inhabited 
by the noble and the wealthy, was in existence ^ 

Even m the crisis of his hero’s fate, when “William is 
about to land at Torbay, he caimot forget to do 3 ustice to 
his favourite form of domestic architecture. Spe aking of 
Torquay he says — 
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The inhabitants are about ten thousand in number. The 
newly built churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, the 
hotels and public gardens, the infirmary and museum, the white 
streets rising terrace above terrace, the gay villas peeping from 
the midst of shmbbenes and flower-beds, present a spectacle 
widely diflercnt from any that in the seventeenth century 
England conid show. 


STow the senous question is whether the very opposite 
of the historical spint and method is not shown in 
remarks of this kind t Supposmg even wo share Sracaula/s 
singular partiality for v lUas — ^which is the last tiling many 
would ho disposed to do — ^jet what heanng hate modem 
villas on the histoij of England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 1 This is to iiivoit the histoncal problem , to look at 
the past through the wrong end of the telescope Tho 
explanation of this smgiilar aberration will probably be 
found in JTacauIaj’s constant immersion m pohtics 
^lany passages of lus liistory^ have the appearanco of 
fragments of a budget speecli setting forth the growth of 
the country m wealth and population, and consequent 
capacity to supply an increased revenue 'W’hon ho 
answered poor Southe)’s sentimental dreams about tho 
virlno and happiness of the olden time, ho was ne.irly 
w holh m tho nght But ho did not see that this polemical 
attitude was out of placo in lustory, IIo became at too 
early a period in life a serious politician, not to damage 
his facultj as an lustonan Guirot never recovered his 
histoncsl cjo after he was Pnmc iruusler of France, 
llioiigh he lived for nearly llurtj years in enforced leisure 
afterward^ Giblion and Grotc had just as much of 
politics ns an hislonan ran bear, and neither of them re- 
motelj cquallwl Macaiilav’s inrticipation in public affairs. 
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MaoatjIjAT seems to have enjoyed almost-- munterrupted 
good and even robust health until he had passed his 
fiftieth year Heither his incessant vrork, nor the tiymg 
climate of India, nor the more trymg climate of the 
House of Commons, produced more than temporary in- 
digiosition, Tvhich he speedily shook off. He -was a broad- 
chested active man, taking a great deal of exercise, -which 
vas however almost confined to -walking “He thought 
nothing of gomg on foot from the Albany to Clapham, 
and from Clapham on to Grreen-wich ,” and as late as 
August in the year 1851, he mentions in his diary ha-nng 
■walked from Malvern to VTorcester and back — say sixteen 
miles. He had the questionable habit of reading durmg 
his -walks, by which the chief benefit of the exercise both 
to mind and body is probably lost. The sohtary walker 
is not -without his compensations, or even his dehghts 
A pecuharly -vivid meditation is kmdled in some men by 
the unfatigumg movement, and a massive grouping and 
clarifying of ideas is obtamed by a long ramble, which 
could not be reached in the study or at the desk. 
Rousseau and Wordsworth habitually composed in them 
walks They were reading in their own way, but not 
in the same book as Jdacaulay. The quantity of punted 
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matter that he cotdd get tliiough on these occasions 
was prodigious, and on a lesser authority than his own 
hardly to bo behcicd In the walk 3 ust mentioned, 
between Worcester and MalTem, he read no less than 
fourteen books of the Odyssey. This was only a par- 
ticular instance of that superabundant energy and per- 
Tading over-strenuousness which belonged to the con- 
stitution of a mind that was well-nigh incapable of 
repose and thoughtful brooding. On a journey “his 
flow of spirits was unfailing — a running fire of jokes, 
rhymes, puns never ceasing It was a pccuhanty of his 
that he never got tired on a journey As the day wore 
on ho did not feel the desire to lie back and be quiet, 
and he liked to find his companions ready to be enter- 
tamed to the last”* Even when ho and his fcllow- 
tiavellers had gamed the timely mn, his overpowering 
Mvaoily was not quenched, but ho would produce im- 
promptu translations from Greek, Latin, Italian, or 
Spanish writers, or read selections from Sterne, Smollett, 
or Eicldmg, or fall to capping verses or stnnging rlijmcs 
with Ills nephew and niece's His swift cncigj impressed 
even strangers as sometlung portentous A Ijookseller 
with whom he dealt informs me that he never had such 
a customer in his life , that Macaulay would come into his 
shop, run through shelf after shelf of books, and in lees 
tune Him some men would take to select a v olurac, he 
would order a pile of tomes to be sent off to the Albany. 

AVhethcr this lifo at constant high pressure was the 
caueo of Ins health gniiig way docs not appear, but in 
tTiilj, 1852, ho was suddenly stricken down by heart 
dieoaeo, which was soon followed hy a confiimcd aetlmia. 
'Hus sudden failure of health seems to have taken him 
* Trrrtft a I, vol u cap si 
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by sniptise , bnt even, bis ov'n joumal shows that he had 
received warnings which to a man of a more iniaospective 
turn would have been full of significance Bnt the 
malady declared itself at last with a mahgmiy which 
even he could not overlook. “I became,” he says, 
“ twenty years older in a week. A mile is more to me 
now than ten miles a year ago ” Forty years of inn p-gfignt 
labour had done their work. 

“What follows right up to the closing scene is very 
touching, and shows that courageous side of Macaulay’s 
nature on which his uniformly prosperous hfe never 
made adequate demands Ko man probably would have 
fought a long doubtful uphill fight with more resolute 
fortitude than he Had his lot been cast in arduous 
times, had he been tried by misfortune, or injustice, or 
persecution, his biography, we may be sure, would have 
been far more exciting than it is. Though he was the 
most peaceful of men, he was thoroughly courageous If 
he had lived in the times of which he was the historian, 
he would have stood in the breach either as a soldier or 
a politician among the bravest’ he would have led a 
forlorn hope either civic or mflitary when other men’s 
hearts were faihng them for fear Physical or political 
courage of an exceptional kind he was never called upon 
to show. But the calm patient endurance with which he 
supported the slow invasion of a mortal disease adds 
another trait to the amiabihty of a character which was 
nns elfi.tib from first to last Though well aware of the 
nature of his illness, he allowed his sister. Lady Trevelyan, 
the consolation of thinking that he did not know how ill 
he was Oppressed as he was with asthma and heart 
disease, though so weak at times that he could hardly 
walk even with a stick, he resolutely faced and accom- 
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jtlished hi 3 dail} “task,” and 11:1010 tkc ivliolc of tke 
fourth and fifth volumes iixth nndiminished animation 
and thoroughness. Unfortunately he was again a memlx?r 
of the House of Commons Ihe people of Edinburgh 
had promptly regretted and repented the disgrace they 
had done themselves by unseating him in 18-17 for his 
sturdy conscientiousness in supporting the llaynoolli 
Grant, and placed him at the head of the poll in the 
general election of 1852, eien after ho had hauglitilj* rc- 
fu^-ed to giio any pledge, or eien to stand for the city. 
Although his constituents nere wilhng to grant him cicry 
indulgence, and his attendance in Iho House was by no 
means assiduous, yet ho often did attend when prudcnco 
would have kept him at home “ IVo diiided twice,” ho 
wrote in lus diary, "and a very wearisome business it 
wn= I walked slowly home at two in the morning, and 
got to bod much cvhaustcd A few such nights will 
make it necessary for me to go to Clifton again ” On 
another occasion, " I was in pain and very poorly I 
went down to tho House and paired On mj return 
juet as I was getting into bed, I reecned a note from 
Hal ter to say tint ho had paired me I was i cry un- 
willing to go out at tint hour ” (it was m .lanuarj), “and 
•ifraid of the night air . but I have a horror of tho least 
Eusjiicion of foul play so I dro««'d and went again to 
the House, settled tin matter alviul the pair*, and came 
back at near twclic o’clock ” Tlie old in=aliablc appetite 
for work returned upon him dunng the infcnnission'* of 
lus iniladi Ho was cliainn"n of the committee which 
i.as appomlod to connder the proposal to throw open the 
Indian Ciiil Scnico to public conpft.tion, and Ird to 
drill up the ripuri "I mu-t and nil fin.sh it in a 
week,” he wn to. and wa? as gooJ a<! hi= word 
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He made only three speeches durmg his last four years 
in the House, all in the year 1853 The effort -vras far 
too great and exhaustmg to his shattered strength. Yet 
one of these speeches was a bnlhant oratorical triumph, a 
parallel to his performance on the copyright question, 
when he defeated a measure which hut for his inter- 
vention would undoubtedly have been earned. Lord 
Hotham's bill for the exclusion of judges from the House 
of Commons had passed through aU stages but the last 
without a division. Macaulay deteimmed to oppose it, 
but went down to the House very nervous and anxious 
about the result The success was complete, mdeed 
overwhelming The bill “was not thrown out, but pitched 
out ” But the cost was excessive Macaulay said he was 
knocked up and a joumahst who has left an impressive 
account of the whole scene remarked that he was “ trem- 
bling when he sat down, and had scarcely the self- 
possession to acknowledge the eager praises which were 
offered by the ministers and others in the nei^bour- 
hood ” 

He was much moved by the Crimean "War and the 
Indian Mutiny, as one might expect , but on neither was 
his hne of thought or sentiment at all elevated above that 
of the multitude An ardent admirer of Lord Palmerston, 
his patnotism was of the old-fashioned type — of a man 
who could remember "Welhngton's campaigns When 
tiavelling on the continent he was accustomed to say that 
he liked to think that he was a citizen of no mean city. 
Indeed there was a perceptible element of Ghauvimsm m 
his composition The fact calls for no remark , it was 
quite in harmony with the rest of his character, which at 
no time betrayed the shghtest tendency to press forward 
to wider and loftier views than those generally popular m 
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lus time Kot a doubt seems to have crossed his mmd 
as to the pohey or expediency of the Cnmean Ti\ar, 
■whether it was a mse thmg even from a narrowly patnotic 
pomt of -new There is nothing to show that he had 
Cl or considered or come to any conclusion on the comph- 
cated problems of the Eastern question. His dislike of 
spccuhition even extended to the domain of politics It 
would not be easy to cite from his letters and journals 
when trai oiling abroad a single sentence indicating 
interest in and observation of tlie laws, institution®, and 
local conditions of foreign countries His utterances on 
the Indian Jlulinj can only be read inth regret, and 
shoa wliat an insecure guide the most benevolent ■'enti- 
nient may be when unsupported by reasoned principle 
Ho icrified ilicliclct's aphon®m, “qu’il n’ya nen do si 
cruel quo la pilic.” In September, 1857, he •wrote — 
“It IS painful to be so rcicngcful as I feel injself I 
who cannot bear to see a beast or a bird in pim, could 
look on inthout winking while Is'ana Sahib underwent 
all the tortures of RaiaiUac , 171111 what horror I 

u=cd to read in Liiy how I'ulvius put to death the whole 
Capuan Senate in the second Punic IVar' and uithwhat 
equanimity I could hear that the whole gam'on of Dellii, 
all the ^foiilanes and Mussulman doctois theiv, and all 
the rabhic of the bazaar, had been treated in the «ame 
nav! Is this ■wrong 1 ” Clearly it ■« as wrong in a man 
of Macaulay’s culture and cxponence. He might haic 
reraemborod with what just seienta ho hid branded 
cruMty in hi« JJt^foru and /Ts'-oi; , with what loathing he 
had sj-iok^n of tlic Duke of York's delight m witnessing 
the infliction of torture One must take the liberty of 
fiitiriK disbvlu'ving his report of his own feelings, <uid 
of thinkinc: that if the ra-ttcr had bnpn hroueht to a 
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practical test he \roTild mttch have preferred being tortured 
hy the Ifana to torturing him himself. His tone, how- 
ever, 18 curious as one of the many proofs of the untheoretic 
cast of his mind. Philosophy was well avenged for the 
scorn with Tvluch he treated her. 

The glimpse we catch of Macaulay in these latter years, 
sittingwith his eyes fixed on death, is touchmg even to stran- 
gers , and the reahty must have been pathetic and painful 
beyond words to those who loved him and had ever ex- 
penenced his boimdless afiection. Ho waited for the final 
summons with entire calmness and self-possession. “I am 
a little low,” he wrote, “but not from apprehension, for I 
look forward to the inentable close with perfect seremty , 
but from regret for what I love I sometimes hardly com- 
mand my tears when I think how soon I may leave them.” 
He had also another regret, which might well have 
been a poignant one — the leaving of his work unfinished , 
but he refers to it very softly and siveetly. “To-day I 
wrote a pretty fair quantity of history I should be glad 
to finish liVilham before I go But this is like the old 
excuses that were made to CSiaron ” As he passed through 
“the cold gradations of decay” his spirit manifestly rose 
into a higher range A self-watchmg tenderness of con- 
science appears, of which it would not be easy to find 
traces before He was a nxi ous lest the initabihly pro- 
duced by disease should show itself by petulance and 
want of consideration for others "But I will take care 
I have thought several times of late that the last scene of 
the play was approaching I should wish to act it simply, 
but with fortitude and gentleness united.” At last he 
had been forced to look down into the dark abyss which 
surrounds life, from which he had hitherto turned away 
with rather too marked a persistence His tone of reso- 
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lute contentcdness, before lus illness, was apt to be too 
cmpbatic “October 25, 1850 My birthday. I am 
fifty "Well, I have had a liappy life I do not know 
that any one whom I have seen close has had a happier. 
Some things I regret, but who is better off!” And 
there are other utterances of a similar kind. He clearly 
avoided, on principle as well as from inclination, dwelhng 
on the gloomy side of thmgs It gave him pain to look 
towards the wastes which skirt human eidstence, and ho 
found no profit m domg so IlTicn troubles and tnals 
came he know he could bear them as well as the most, 
but he felt no call to go and look at them when afar ofC 
He turned to the hearths and hearts warm mth human 
love that he could trust, and wiUmgly forgot the inclemency 
outside His contentcdness uas no doubt corroborated 
by another circumstance, that his illness never apparently 
uasof a gastric kind He uas never inspired by the 
tenth (demonic) muse of indigestion, the baleful goddess 
who IS responsible for much of the 'Wcltschmciv and 
passionate unrest which has found i oicc in modem times 
Bat non ho is brought face to face with realities -which 
cannot be ignored. For, by one of those fatalities which 
seem to wait till a roan has been brought low before they 
fall upon him with crushing weight, tho bcloi cd sister 
(Ladj Troiclyan), in whom and in whose family for long 
years he had gsracred up lus heart, would ho compelled 
in a few months to join her husbind in Indus, where he 
had hcen appointed Governor of Madras “ He endured 
it manfully, and almost silently, hut Ins spirits never 
rocoi cred the blow "* The full anguish of the blow itself 
he did not live to feel, for he died suddenly and pcsce- 
fully on the evening of tho 2Sth December, 1859, at 

’ rreic’_;a*j, vol n cap sv. 
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Holly Lodge, Tvlutlier he had removed m 1856, on 
leaving his chambers m the Albany. He "was buried m 
Poet’s Corner, in ‘Westminster Abbey, on 9th January, 
1860. 

In reviewing Lfacaulay’s life and considering the appli- 
cation of his rare gifts, one is led to -wish that fortune had 
either favoured him more or less. Had he been bom to 
ancestral wealth and honours, or had he been condemned 
to prolonged poverty and obscurity, it is probable that he 
would have developed resources and powers which, as it 
happened, he was never called upon to display, which it is 
very hkely he himself did not suspect It must be re- 
gretted that he was not free to follow either pohtics or 
hterature with undivided attention. Had he been a 
broad-acred squire ivuth an historic name, we cannot doubt 
that his life would have been devoted to politics ; and we 
can even less doubt that he would promptly have made 
his way into the front rank of contemporary statesmen. 
His unsurpassed business talent and faculty of gettmg 
through work , his oratorical gifts, which would soon with 
the proper training have developed into a complete 
mastery of debate, his prudence, vigour, self-command, 
and innate amiabihty , his vast knowledge and mstan- 
taneons command of it — aU pomt to his possessing the 
stuff of which English Premiers are made. Who among 
his contemporaries can be named as more endowed with 
the qualities of a great parliamentary leader than he? 
Was Xiord John Hussell, or Iiord Melbourne, or Lord 
Derby, or Sir James Graham, or Palmerston, or ComewaU 
Lewis his equal ? If we abstract the prestige conferred 
by great name or great fortune in our ohgarchic societf, he 
was not the equal, but the superior, of all of them excepting 
Ped. and Disraeli j and he would be rash who ventured 
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to assert that if lie had heen a haronet "with 40,000? a year, 
like Peel, or had heen such m a position as Lord Beacons- 
field was to devote all his tune, energy, and ambition to 
the House of Commons, he would have yielded to either. 
But like Burke — ^though his case is certainly much less 
shockmg — the novus homo of genius was not allowed to 
compete for the honour of serving his country m the 
highest office 

On the other hand, suppose that circumstances had ex- 
cluded him from pohtics altogether, and that he had been 
reduced to literature alone as an avenue to fame I have 
already said that I think that pohtics were his forte, and 
that although ho will hve m memory chiefly as a wnter, 
he waa by nature a practical man. But it is not mcon* 
Eistent with this view to hold that as a writer he would 


have been all the better if ho had not meddled with 
politics at all, or only lery spanngly Politics aic a good 
school for a student with an excessii o tendency to seclu- 
sion Gibbon was probably benefited by being a member 
of the House of Commons, because he was essentially a 
recluse, and a personal contact with public affairs supplied 
a useful correctivo to his natural bent But he never be- 
came an active pohtician like Macaulay, and Jlacaulay 
was in no need of the disciphne which was useful to 
Gibbon Macaulay’s tendency was very far from being 
too csotcnc and speculative All the gjmnastic he could 
have dem cd from a soi ere drilling in Hegelianism at Berlin 
or Tubingen, would bircly have sufficed to correct his 
practical unspcculativc tone of mmd. Instead of this ho 
lind no gymnastic at aU, except such ns can bo got from 
Greek and Latin grammar. Then, before ho was tlmty 
ho liecimo a member of Parliament — the very last place, 
us ho well kncUjlilvoli to foM or a broad and philosophic 
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temper. Considering what he did achieve in the whirl of 
business in which he lived till he was well advanced into 
nuddle age, can we doubt that a life of sobtude and study 
would have led him into regions of thought and inquiry 
to which as a matter of fact he never penetrated 1 It is 
not the number or even the qualiiy of the books read 
which makes for edification, wisdom, and real knowledge , 
but the open eye, the recipient qnrit, the patience and 
humihty contented to grope slowly towards the hght 
Macaulay’s mode of hfe was adverse to inwardness, reflec- 
tion, meditation , and he had no such innate tendency in 
that direction that he could dispense with help from any 
quarter Outward circumstances alone prevented him 
from taking a first rank in pohtics ; circumstances and 
inward disposition combined to deprive him of the very 
highest rank in hterature. 

The attempt to classify a great writer, to fix his true 
place on the scroll of fame, is not blameworthy, as if it 
were identical with disparagement. However imperfect 
the attempt may be, if made with good faith it may be use- 
ful as leading to a more accurate judgment later on The 
settlement of the rank and position of eminent wnters 
who have clearly passed into the permanent hterature of a 
nation, cannot be left to the capnce of individual readers, 
lateiaxy history would become a scene of intolerable con- 
fusion, without some effort towards grouping and classify- 
ing the numerous candidates for fame Harher attempts 
in this direction, like the present, are certam to be erro- 
neous and faulty in many respects j but if they provoke 
their own rectification and supersession, they will not be 
useless. Among Hnglish men of letters, Macaulay must 
ever hold a place. The question is what place ? He is 
still generally spoken of with somewhat indiscrimiuating 
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eulogy , but a senous opposition has already been made to 
the lalgar estimate of his merits, and it is more likely 
to grow than dimmish with the commg years An equit- 
able agreement is mamfestly desirable between those uho 
Hunk his eloquence unsurpassed and those who think 
his style detestable, a middle term inll have to bo 
found. 

It is an error, not always corrected by age and ex- 
penence, to ask of men and writers what they cannot 
give hfacaulay can give us sumptuous and bnlhant pic- 
tures of past times, winch so far have not had thcic 
equals. His narmtivo power among historians is quite 
unapproached, and on n level with that of the greatest 
masters of prose fiction. Here wo may pause, and doubt 
whether eulogy can conscientiously go further. On the 
other hand, he has little to say either to the mnd 
or the heart He has not been a pioneer into any 
ground untrodden hy pioiious speculators; he is not 
one of those wnlers whom wo seek "when our light 
is lou,” tolhng us of the things which belong unto 
our peace But bo lias related— or may wo not say 
sungl — ^manj great events in English history intb epic 
width and grandeur Ho was, morcoier, an honest, 
braic, tender-hearted man, a good citizen, a true friend, 
full of affection and self-sacrifice towards his kindred, 
Mrtuous and upnght in every relation of life. It ma^ 
bo doubted whctlior his sweet, unselfish nature would 
have desired higher praise 


In the year 1S« 5 a statue by Jlr "Woolner avas erected 
111 the ante-chaiK;l of Tnnily College, for uhich the 
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foUo'sring Inscnption, at the request of the college, ms 
•vratten by Professor Jehb . — 


SH031AE BABIKaiOir BASOBI njnoaniix 
HisTOBico boctbuta bide tztibis jsamra xmiiBiBBs bbaeobabo 

QT7Z BBOarS iSyUJUZi IXi. ECBIFSIT 
tri YEBJL nCTlS BtBEKIITTB liE&EBESXBB, 

OBATOBI BEBBB COBIOSO BBKXEBXnS BBBSSO ABtUl UOIIBBS BLITO 

Qtn otru oxn etubus vkice gabbebbx 

TSrUSHVJJS. BBIBUBUOAB BBFDII, 

SITE IKBIA UTIBBIB £Z BEOIBITS BACEKBABBA 
SITE BOAa COBXBA BICEBXIA3I XBEBBA UBEBXAS TOCABEX, 
BOETAE KIHIB BmilLE BPIBABXI 
TIEO CUI CTKCTOBTJM TEBEEAHO 
jncKOBia mix qbam siroEtni a3iob 
EUIUB COIiBEOn OBQI BOCIO 
QBOB SmOEA BEAT T£SXX BIEXAXB COBBIT 
AAUCI AIAEBESXE3 E B F 0 

Of all the posthumous houonrs Macaulay has receiTed, this 
probably muld hare gratified him the most. 
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